


Above — the booklet, ‘Facts about 


Fabrics,” condenses the information 
shown in the new Du Pont Rayon 
film. 20 pages. Free in limited quanti- 
ties for student distribution, 


Rayon Fact Book for teachers 
in high schools and colleges. Com- 
plete information about rayon from 
yarn production to consumer use. 
20 pages, well illustrated. Stiff covers. 


Motion Picture with sound, 
showing what rayon is, how it is made, 
and its ch istics froma 

er standpoint. 16 mm. or 35 mm. Run- 
ning time, 33 minutes. Film only. We 
do not furnish projector or operator, 
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Du Pont Announces 


TWO VLZE 


The story of basic fabric constructions 
and how to know them is now told in 
diagrammatic pictures and simple text. 


After months of study and source work, Du Pont now offers 
a primer about fabric construction and a special sound film 
based on the same pertinent subject. This material rounds 
out, in a vital way, the five Du Pont Rayon educational aids 
now widely used by teachers. 

The purpose of this new study is to further intelligent 
buying by giving the consumer-student a clear picture of 
the few basic weaves that underlie the vast array of textiles. 

Why not review all seven Du Pont teaching aids, and 
write now for the items that fit your current plans? 


RAYON DIVISION, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


The New Sound Film—‘Facts about Fabrics” pictures the basic story of 
textiles—their yarns, fabric constructions, dyes and finishes. Running time, 
26 minutes. 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. We do not supply operator or projector. 


Compact Cabinet, showing ac- 
tual materials used in making 1 > 
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x 14”. Price, $2. 


Three-color wall chart, mounted 
and varnished to prevent curling and 
soil, Size 35” x 23”. A visual story 
of rayon from cellulose to yarn, Actual 
yarn samples are attached. For teachers 
in high schools and colleges only, 
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rayon yarns plus 14 photographs 
of manufacturing steps. Size 19’ 


AIDS 
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“Rayon Today,” a hand 
16-page illustrated booklet 
for student distribution 
Free in limited quantitie 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


“Rawan 


“Home Economics — and Rayon" has been com- 
pletely revised and brought up to the minute with 
the assistance of Home Economists, who have ap- 
proved its contents for authenticity and appropri- 
ateness to their field of education. 


This 36 page book, size 8"x10", contains many il- 
lustrations, as well as an eight page insert with 
actual swatches of rayon, to be placed on your 
bulletin board for teaching purposes. 


FREE — To Teachers Only. Send us your name, the 
name of your school, and your address. You will 
receive your copy at once. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


Ew VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


This is your book —the book 
you have asked for—answer- 
ing the many questions put to 
us by thousands of Home 
Economists everywhere. 
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tory 


We have dedicated the new year to Victory. But there are 


many kinds of victory—and many degrees. Military victory 
is merely the temporary defeat of an enemy. We experienced that in the 
former World War. It was a partial victory in which the loss was barely 
balanced by the gain. 

This time we must have a complete victory. It must be social, 
economic and political as well as military—a victory that will leave us 
stronger internally and freer internationally. 

As we fight this war, we must fight for the peace after the war. There- 
fore, let us resolve— 

To build a nutrition program that will establish improved food 
habits and make for permanent national health. 

To erect defense housing that can and will be used to replace sub- 
standard homes. 

To establish centers for home nursing training that will continue to 
fight disease until there is an end of epidemics. 

To make conservation a habit and thus eliminate needless waste. 

To teach all people to use their incomes and abilities to greater per. 
sonal and national advantage. 

To improve and strengthen our democracy, as well as to preserve it. 

To perfect an educational program that unites the home, the school 
and the community. 

To fight this war with all our might, yet keep ourselves free of the 
intolerance and hatred that defeats the victor. 

If we can do these things. If we can build a strong civilian force as 
well as a strong fighting force then we shall have a complete victory. We 
shall have a victory such as the world has never known—the finest and 


the most lasting of victories—the victory of mankind. 


Blanche M. Stover 














At the end of a hard day or night, 
these defense workers at the New- 


port News Shipbuilding and Dry- 


dock Company can return to clean, 
g facili- 


comfortable homes. Hous 
ties are provided for them at Mar- 
shall Courts and at Orcutt Homes 


—defense housing centers 


Children of defense workers in 
Montgomery, Alabama, have ample 

ground facilities at Riverside 

hts, the defense housing center 
built by the City Housing Authority, 
with USHA aid, The net construc- 
tion cost per dwelling was $2,327. 
The average monthly rent is $18.88 











Many of our 2,000,000. migrant 
defense workers are forced to live 
in substandard houses similar to 
this dilapidated shack occupied by 
a Pennsylvanian worker and_ his 
family 
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Defense Housing an 


NE hears constantly, “Morale 

will win the war,’—morale 

of the fighting forces, morale 
of the civilian population under bomb- 
raids, morale of the workers in ship- 
yards and factories. Defense housing 
helps to build morale. 

If we are to become the arsenal of 
democracy in time to save democracy, 
it can only be through a near-miracle 
of mass production of ships, airplanes, 
guns, tanks, ammunition. Day in and 
day out, month after month, tireless, 
intelligent labor must function under 
tireless, intelligent management at 
maximum speed and efficiency. ‘The 
worker must keep in top physical con- 
dition. Whether he is on a day shift 
or a night shift, he must have rest- 
ful and sufficient sleep. He must have 
good nourishing food cooked and served 
as he enjoys it. There must be no 
avoidable family worries added to the 
unavoidable strain of his daily work. 
His home must be a quiet cheerful 
haven to which he returns gladly and 
in which he relaxes completely. 

No one realizes better than the home 
economist the key role of the home- 
maker at this point. She is the woman 
behind the man who is behind the man 
behind the gun and is just as essential 
as any other link in the chain . Like 
her husband, she cannot contribute the 
best of which she is capable unless she 
has a suitable place to work in and 
suitable tools to work with. 

A dilapidated slum house will not 
do, nor a tar-paper shack on the out- 
skirts of town, nor an apartment over 
a dance hall. She cannot create a home 
for her husband and children in one 
furnished room. A trailer camp or a 
tourist cottage is only a temporary 
stop-gap. Such surroundings, if con- 
tinued, are destructive of morale. 

Wherever there are children, the 
need for a wholesome home in a 
wholesome neighborhood is intensified. 
Children are less resistant to unfavor- 
able environment than adults. Unless 
all is well with the children, neither 
father nor mother will have minds at 
ease. Nor can the nation afford to 
endanger its future by endangering its 
children either physically or morally. 

The British have learned this lesson 
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By Edith Elmer Wood 





The author of this survey of defense 
housing and its relation to morale is 
thoroughly conversant with the prob- 
lems of housing. As the wife of a 
naval officer, she has wrestled with 
housing problems in all quarters of 
the globe, constantly planning for the 
health and welfare of their four chil- 
dren. Although interested in social 
and economic problems, Mrs. Wood 
was seldom in one place long enough 
to help in their solution. Finally, a 
five-year stay in Puerto Rico enebled 
her to play an active part as president 
of the Anti-Tuberculosis League. This 
experience convinced her that bad 
housing is one of the major causes of 
the prevalence of that disease as well 
as of many other social ills. 

On her return to the United States, 
Mrs. Wood began a serious study of 
housing which earned for her M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees in Social Economics 
Science. Since then she has been a 
professional housing consultant for 
private organizations, business firms 
and Federal agencies. She has taught 
courses on the social and economic 
aspects of housing, and written Recent 
Trends in American Housing, Slums 
and Blighted Areas and Introduction 
to Housing. 





by long experience. During the first 
World War they built attractive gar- 
den communities for their munition 
workers, complete with church, school, 
shops, health and recreation centers. 
They did the same this time as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Inspired by their example, commis- 
sion after commission recommended 
similar measures for us in 1917. But 
it was not until a year later, in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, when our ship-building 
program had bogged down alarmingly 
because of fantastic labor turnover due 
to lack of housing, that Congress 
grudgingly permitted the U. S. Ship 
ping Board to build homes for about 
10,000 married workers and a few 
thousand single ones. A similar dan- 
gerous slow-down in gun and muni- 
tion output had to take place before 
the U. S. Housing Corporation in the 
Department of Labor was permitted 
to build for those other workers. 


d Whrate 


This was barely 100 days before the 


Armistice, but 6000 houses were built. 
Compared with that record, what 
has been accomplished in the present 
emergency looks rather impressive. As 
of December 6, 1941, the Division 
of Detense Housing Coordination re 
ports 126,889 tamily dwelling units 
(houses or apartments) allocated to 
public agencies to build in 191 locali 
ties in 50 states and territories. Of 
these 59,312 were completed and 46, 
490 were under construction. The num 
ber of single persons being provided 
tor was 11,051. But a third ot 
the units allocated and more than halt 
of those completed are for families of 
army or navy enlisted personnel. They 
need their housing, of course, but it 
does not help industrial workers or in 
dustrial output. And 16,897 of the al 
located units cannot be started until 
Congress appropriates the money. 
Compared with the need (official es 
timates vary from 300,000 to 600,000 
houses), what has been done for the 
civilian industrial worker is no more 
than a fair start. The President asked 
last June for enough for 75,000 addi 


s disquieting to re 


tional houses. It 
flect that this request has not yet been 
granted. It took five months for the 
House of Representatives Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds to 
report the bill favorably after saddling 
it with crippling amendments. It was 
only after we were at war and the 
President made a special request for 
speed, that the Rules Committee let it 
reach the House calendar. Those houses 
ought to be all under construction by 
now and additional appropriations au 
thorized. The lost months are a free 
gift to Hitler that can never be re 
covered. 

The happy-go-lucky idea that pri 
vate enterprise can be counted on to 
supply a demand works well enough 
for tobacco or hamburgers, which in 
volve no large capital outlay and are 
quickly disposed of for cash. Building 
the simplest little house for modern 
living involves an investment of capital 
which can only be recovered over a 
term of years. No profit can be made 
except on expectation of long occu 


pancy. No one knows how long the 


























When 


the defense industries close down, the 


national emergency will last. 


population they have attracted from a 
distance will leave. The risk of finan- 
cial loss is great. One cannot expect 
private enterprise to assume it and, in 
In the end, the Gov- 
ernment will have to provide the 


fact, it does not. 


capital and carry the risk as part of 
the cost of national defense. 

Real estate interests oppose gov- 
ernment-built housing ostensibly be- 
cause they are afraid that surplus 
houses, vacant and unneeded after the 
emergency, will upset market values. 
This danger can be entirely avoided if 
the defense housing is built and owned 
by the Local Housing Authority and 
used after the emergency for the oc- 
cupancy of families now living in slum 
houses, which can then be demolished. 
Few indeed are the communities which 
do not possess more worn-out houses 
than the new ones built for defense 
workers. Much study is being given to 
post-emergency public works to bridge 
the transition from wartime to peace- 
time economy. The rebuilding of our 
cities, including slum clearance, is one 
of the most fruitful plans proposed. 
The defense housing program can be 
made to fit perfectly into it. A consid- 
erable part of defense housing has been 
built with a view to such an ultimate 
use. Local housing authorities, planning 
boards and citizens’ groups are keen 
for it. But so far there is no shadow 
of statutory authorization for it on the 
part of Congress. On the contrary, 
the “crippling amendments” referred to 
above, if enacted, would actually forbid 
the post-emergency use of defense hous- 
ing in connection with slum clearance 
without a special Act of Congress. It 
is things like that which sometimes 
tempt one to despair of democracy. 

Defense housing so far built has var- 
ied in type and quality. For the most 
part site plans and house design have 
been good enough to assure a safe play 
place for children, and the essentials 
for efficient housekeeping and healthful 
living. The best developments are mod- 
els of neighborhood amenity which 
should show results in producing higher 
standards of family life. 

Many defense housing communities 
have developed a variety of group ac- 
tivities. Some are recreational, some 
educational. Some are for children, 
some for adults. In some places classes 
in nutrition or the planning of meals 
have been formed. Elsewhere groups 
re-upholster old furniture or discuss 
interior decoration on minimum bud- 





gets. There may be a class in dress- 
making or a course in child psychology. 
Sometimes a WPA project has pro- 
vided leadership. Sometimes it comes 
from the tenants themselves. Some- 
times local school teachers have volun- 
teered as a public service. All hous- 
ing projects should have rooms ade- 
quate for such group meetings, but not 
all do. Such activities may contribute 
powerfully to morale. 

Apart from the brief 1918 experi- 
ence in war housing already referred 
to, our country’s acquaintance with 
public housing dates only from 1933. 
The Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration built 21,700 
small houses and apartments in 51 
communities, about half of them in- 
volving slum clearance. It was a val- 
uable pioneer experiment. In 1937 
Congress passed the United States 
Housing Act and created the United 
States Housing Authority to take over 
the work of the Housing Division and 
inaugurate a permanent decentralized 


$40—or a trailer —»> 


At first the Gillespie family paid 
$40 a month for three rooms in 
town, but high rents forced them 
to move into this makeshift 
trailer 


$16.40 per month 


Families of defense workers in 
Pensacola, Florida, pay only 
$16.40 a month for this emer- 
gency dwelling unit at Moreno 
Court, The kitchen affords an 
adequate workplace and _ tools 
for the homemaker 


program on a much larger scale. Near- 
ly all the States have now passed en- 
abling acts under which more than 600 
local Housing Authorities have been 
appointed in large and small communi- 
ties, which have built or are building 
nearly 200,000 family dwelling units 
with the financial assistance and techni- 
cal advice of the USHA. These can be 
rented only to families in the lowest 
income group previously living in sub- 
standard housing. The statute requires 
the elimination of an equivalent num- 
ber of worn-out houses which, how- 
ever, may be postponed where there is 
an acute shortage. Because such short- 
age exists in most defense areas, some- 
thing like half of the equivalent elim- 
ination has had to be postponed. The 
experience gained through this _pro- 
gram, both in Washington and in the 
local communities, has proved invalu- 
able in connection with defense housing. 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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penditure by $1.22. 


A 414 Room Apartment 
Furnished for $125 


Livinc-D1n1NG Room AND KITCHEN: 


oo eee $1.50 
Rug 7.50 
Rug pad ... 2.50 
Tape for rug 30 
THe e505 . 3.50 
Four chairs $1.00 ea. .. . 4.00 
Davenport 7.50 
Slip cover fabric .. 4.90 
End ‘table ....... 1.25 
Cogswell chair .... 4.00 
Fabric for cover 3.25 
Labor on chair .... 7.00 
Table leaves (3) a5 
PIN soe hex 45 
Linoleum 1.40 
Mirror* ...... 25 
Picture ae a5 
Lae 3.95 
Kitchen table 1.25 
Stoves (2) $.85 ea. . 1.70 
$57.20 
BEDROOM: 
Iron bed ... $1.95 
Mattress 7.50 
Springs 3.50 
Pillows (2) 2.58 
Spread ..... 2.95 
Rocker* ...... 1.25 
Chair* 1.00 
Curtains 1.45 
Dresser 5.90 
Rug* 25 
$29.33 
BEDROOM: 
Double iron bunks $5.90 
Pemetrenses (2) osc. n eee 5.50 
Pillows (2) 2.58 
Spreads (2) 1.38 
S| rr 5.00 
Table* 1.00 
Rocker* 1.00 
Mirror* R4 
Curtains 96 
Se 1.25 
$24.82 


Lumber for shelves (hall) ..$1.04 


Closet curtains (3) ........ 3.28 
mice tack braid ............ 60 
Marquisette curtains for hall, 
bath and kitchen ....... 1.50 
ROPIRMNEOUS o50 55sec neces 1.45 
Paint remover—paint & var- 
MN ete Hite tkty se og 8.67 
$16.54 
$127.89 


3% tax 3.83 


$131.72 


.* These items may be omitted to keep 
within the budget allowance of $125. The 
tax computed on each purchase exceeded 


the tax computed here on the total ex- 
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Furnishing a Bae Cac 
Housing Vit 


By Grace G. Denny 


Professor of Home Economics, University of Washington 


HIS is a story of actual home 

furnishing planned and carried out 
by a group of University summer 
school students for the Seattle Housing 
Authority. 

When the request came to furnish a 
four and a half room apartment in the 
new Yesler Terrace project for hous- 
ing six hundred and ninety families 
from substandard homes, it seemed too 
good an opportunity to miss. Here was 
a real situation for students to learn 
by doing. In addition to their study 
of home furnishing, they would work 
with housing officials, business firms, 
and the supervisors and workroom di- 
rectors for the National Youth Admin- 
istration. They would also benefit by 
association with the social worker in 
charge of relocating the tenants from 
the slum district. 

This project was suggested to stu- 
dents on the first day of summer school. 
It was enthusiastically accepted, and a 
committee of six formed to carry on 
the work. The students visited the 
apartment the same day, made a tenta- 
tive list of essentials, listed second hand 
stores and planned shopping expedi- 
tions. 

Many of the students had read the 
story of the housing project and already 
understood the problems involved. 
Yesler Hill, once one of Seattle’s most 
beautiful residential districts and later 
filled with poverty and vice, was being 
retrieved and made habitable and even 
beautiful. The architects had made 
the most of the space and money al- 
lotted them. The two-story row houses, 
grouped about garden plots, had good 
light, clean air and beautiful vistas. 
The outside was made attractive with 
ribbed cedar. The interior had rough 
natural plaster walls with a vertical 
grain fir trim. 

At this point, the students took over. 
It was their job to show the families 
who were to occupy these houses how 
to make an attractive home with their 





Bricks and table leaves made 
the bookcase above; sandpaper, 
elbow grease and paint the 
kitchen table and shelves below 








own furniture plus paint and slip cov 
ers. A fund of $125 was available for 
the purchase of all second hand furni 
ture and any new furnishings or sup 
plies. 

There was all the excitement of a 
game about committee meetings—as 
one member reported the discovery of 
an I.E.S. bridge lamp in good condi 
tion for $3.95, and another the lscation 
of a used davenport for $7.56 and a 
solid oak dining table for $3.50 (its 
true value concealed under many coats 
of paint and varnish). 

It was sheer luck that an old Ax 
minster rug (8’3” 10’6”) could be 
bought for only $7.50. Although worn 
it was clean and attractive with a 
Chinese design in soft, dull orange on 
a lovely green-blue background. ‘This, 
with an old rug pad purchased for $2.50, 
solved the basic living room problem. 

Shopping for low priced fabrics to go 

(Concluded on page 33) 























The boy’s room in the demonstration 
unit was furnished by the boys to suit 
themselves. They chose a _ nautica 
theme with space-saving bunks which 
they finished to resemble maple. The 
slant-top desk set between two chests 
was made in shop, as was the desk 
chair and keg seat. The top photo- 
graph shows the boys at work on the 
chests, bunks and desk. The total 
cost for this room was only $31.50 
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E no longer confine teaching to 

the four walls of the classroom 
put of necessity broaden the field of 
learning to include all pupil experi- 
ences. Increased attention is being 
given to community social problems 
so that youth may understand Ameri- 
can life as it is actually lived and, 
after becoming duly concerned about 
it, may help to build a better civiliza- 
tion with the conviction that it can be 
done. 

Book work alone seldom makes the 
pupil realize his role as a citizen in 
his community. Therefore, it is the 
responsibility of the teacher to provide 
experiences through out-of-school ac- 
tivities related to community welfare. 

The field of housing is filled with 
innumerable suggestions for pupil ex- 
periences both within and without the 
classroom. In its broad aspects, hous- 
ing forms an ideal area of study for 
the core curriculum. When such a 
progressive setup is not feasible, the 
home economics teacher should exam- 
ine other possibilities for community 


A Housing Project 


housing studies and take advantage of 
Obviously it would be impos- 
sible to study in detail every phase of 


them. 


community housing. However, the 
study of a particular housing problem 
can be an experience of inestimable 
value to young people. 

If a Public Housing Project is being 

scted in your community you have 
your classroom set up for you. A model 
apartment with furnishings planned 
and arranged by the pupils and teacher 
contains innumerable learning experi- 
In addition to that, carefully 


planned furnishings for low-rent hous- 


ences. 


ing projects can be used to show low 
income families how attractivé and har- 
monious results may be achieved with- 
out purchasing new and_ expensive 
articles. Many families moving into 
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by Florence Mathis 


Public Housing Projects feel that they 
must have new things but a display 
unit furnished with second hand fur- 
niture, combined with articles that can 
be made cheaply at home or purchased 
at low cost, tends to deter them from 
incurring heavy indebtedness for goods 
purchased on the installment plan. 
This is a serious problem when families 
move from slum conditions to the new 
and modern homes. It is worthy of 
much more attention than has been 
given to it in the past. 

The United States Housing Author- 
ity says “extensive installment  buy- 
ing undoubtedly has its effect on rent 

Florence Mathis is the foods and home man 
igement teacher at Manual Training High 
School, a senior high school in Peoria, Illinois. 
She has an M.A. degree from Teachers College, 


Columbia University, and several years of prac- 
tical teaching experience. 
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payments. In a survey of thirty Local 
Housing Authorities the majority of 
these Authorities believe that well set 
up demonstration units of reconditioned 
furniture reduce the amount of in- 
stallment buying.”’ Household furnish- 
ings rank second on the list of com 
modities of importance in installment 
purchases. A project in which these 
low-income groups can be given ideas 
for the use of their old furniture in the 
new apartment is extremely valuable. 
Many housing projects are providing 
work shops in which the repair work 
can be done and simple furniture 
made. Thus a leisure time activity is 
provided as well. 

Such a demonstration unit serves a 
worthwhile educational purpose not 
only to the pupils and to the prospec- 
tive tenants but to the community at 
large. It promotes a natural relation 
between the project and community in 
terests from the very beginning. With 
good publicity many hundreds of per- 
sons will stream through the demon- 
stration apartment when it is opened 































Girls in the home management class 
made curtains, upholstered chairs, re- 
finished furniture and enameled a 
brass bed for the parents’ room. But 
the sensation of the apartment was the 
cradle they made from a barrel. This 
was painted the same color as the bed 
and lined with pink satin. Notice the 
box being made into a footstool and 
the familiar orange crate getting its 
dressing table skirt 

















for public inspection. And as you sell 
the idea of the Housing Project to 
the public you also help to sell Home 
Economics. 

Home Economics classes in the 
Senior High Schools at Peoria, Illh- 
nois, recently had the opportunity of 
furnishing three demonstration apart- 
ments in a local Federal Housing 
Project. The plan of work followed in 
each case was quite similar but since I 
worked with the group assigned the 
five-room apartment I shall use this 
for illustration of our procedure. 

The Housing Project was located 
near the school so the pupils were not 
totally unaware of its aims and impli- 
cations. To many it was of keen per- 
sonal interest as friends, relatives and 
their own families were eligible for 
application. However, it seemed wise 
to have all of the pupils gain a back- 
ground of the broader aspects of hous- 
ing—social, economic and __ political. 
Therefore, a sound moving picture, 
“Housing in Our Time” (produced by 
the U.S.H.A.), with an addendum of 
local conditions was used as an intro- 
duction. That was followed by a trip to 
the housing project then in process of 
construction. Outside readings and dis- 
cussions stimulated many questions so 
that gradually the pupils recognized 
the need for a national program of bet- 
ter housing for persons of low income. 

Work on the unit itself was teacher- 
pupil planned with the parents and 
community agencies contributing many 
worthwhile suggestions. Questions such 
as these had to be answered: What 
kind of family would occupy the apart- 
ment? What would be the approxiuate 
income? What might be the father’s 
occupation? What type of furniture 
would this family be likely to have? 
From these and others, an imaginary 
family was pictured and kept in mind 
during the entire working period. 

The Local Housing Authority fur- 
nished one blueprint of the apart- 
ment. The floor space was divided into 
a living room, a kitchen, three bed- 
rooms with a closet for each, two ad- 
ditional closets, and a bathroom. The 
architectural drawing class drew dupli- 
cate prints so each boy and girl in 
the department had a copy. On these 
they proceeded to arrange scaled mod- 
els of furniture to see what could be 
placed in the apartment advantageous- 
ly and to find out what to look for 
when shopping. 

To expedite shopping, the class di- 


(Continued on page 31) 


The kitchen of the demonstration apartment planned and furnished 
by the students at Manual Training High School, Peoria, Illinois, 
has as permanent equipment a gas stove, electric refrigerator, re- 
movable cabinet table and adequate cupboards. Additional furnish- 
ings included a secondhand dining table and seven chairs bought 
secondhand for $19.18. These were painted red and white to match 
the dotted curtains, figured white oilcloth and matching shelf paper 


-? eg Pet ~ 
Bester a 


The living room was furnished for $51.34, exclusive of a rug which 
was purchased later for $15. Accessories such as pillows, pictures, 
books, ash trays and plants added much to the livability of this 
room. No glass curtains were used so there would be plenty of light. 
Although most families moving into the housing project would not 
be able to spend the $164 used to furnish this apartment, the dem- 
onstration showed what they could do with very little, using either’ 
old or secondhand furniture and making the accessories themselves 
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HE school, as an important 

agency in social progress, must 

take greater responsibility for 
improving housing conditions in this 
country. Housing is satisfactorily pro- 
vided for a fortunate few; is full of 
problems for the majority; and lack- 
ing in the requirements of safety and 
social decency for many. Even where 
housing provides for protection from 
the elements, there is often much to be 
desired in regard to private sleeping 
rooms, convenient working conditions, 
comfortable bathing facilities, essen- 
tial storage space and adequate enter- 
tainment and recreation areas. 

The home project has long been rec- 
ognized as the direct method by which 
school teaching can be translated into 
home living. The following two narra- 
tive reports indicate how teaching may 
carry into homes through pupil parti- 
cipation in family housing problems. 

1. Mary, age 15, lived in an old 
house where she slept on a couch in 
the living room because there was no 
bedroom for her. This meant that she 
was disturbed by callers, had no pri- 
vacy for dressing, could not go to bed 
until others had retired and could not 
study without interruptions. She want- 
ed very much to have a room of her 
own, 

Mary solved her problem by turning 
a small pantry, off the kitchen, into a 
sleeping room. First, she tore down the 
shelves and cleaned the room thor- 
oughly. Then she made a bookcase to 
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hang on the wall, padded and cloth- 
covered the top of a box for a seat, 
and moved in an old table-like dresser 
and a single bed. A curtained closet in 
one corner took care of the clothes 
problem. Even with meager funds 
Mary wanted to give the room a touch 
of daintiness so she dyed a ruffled cur- 
tain for the little window. Her mother 
found a suitable rug. 

2. Carol lived in the manufacturing 
district where there was little space 
for gardens or playground. She de- 
cided to transform the back yard into 
a beautiful recreation center for her 
family and the neighboring children. 
This project gave her many varied ex- 
periences: the preparation of soil for 
planting, the selection and arrangement 
of plants, the care of these plants and 
the arrangement of their flowers in the 
home. 

The foregoing home projects suggest 
the possibilities within the area of 
housing. These may be multiplied 
many times if pupils are made housing 
conscious and if teachers use the data 
obtained from home visits and ques- 
tionnaires. 

The questionnaire is a comparatively 
quick way of gathering objective in- 
formation to help in determining what 
background pupils have for a study of 
h using. It provides an aid for obser- 
vation during home visits, and may be 
useful in identifying practical studies 
for home projects. 

If such a questionnaire is filed with 


the home project reports, it can become 
a valuable part of the permanent rec- 
ords file. Reference to this file from 
semester to semester also aids in the 
teaching of foods and clothing since 
housing problems are closely related to 
nutrition and clothing problems. 

The questionnaire on the next page 
was developed after a study of many 
home project records, home visit re 
ports and community housing problems. 
The information obtained from this 
questionnaire is valuable (1) in ac 
quainting the teacher with general 
home situations represented by the 
class personnel more quickly than is 
possible through home visits, (2) as a 
ready reference before making the 
visit, (3) as a means of checking the 


student’s ability and willingness to re 

port and evaluate personal housing 

conditions. 

Pupils may be stimulated to realistic 
thinking on the problems of housing by 
a class discussion of the questions listed 
below. These questions are planned to 
make pupils gather information about 
community housing and to read for 
broader concepts. 

1. Suppose it were necessary for you 
and your family to move next month 
from your present home to a differ- 
ent one in this community, what 
would you all consider absolutely 
essential in your new house or 
apartment? 

2. What do you all seem to like best 

about the house or apartment in 

which you now live? 

Is there anything about your living 

situation that you would all like to 


w 


improve? 

4. Is there anything you would im 
prove if you could, but which other 
members would not consider to be of 
great importance? 

5. If it were necessary to move, where 
would you look for information 
about houses and apartments now 
for rent or sale? 

Teaching aids and special activities 
are too varied and lengthy for inclusion 
here. Suffice it to say that reading, the 
interpretation of floor plans, trips, 
discussion, exhibit and evaluation of 
photographs and models, selected mov- 
ies and individual class projects as well 
as home projects represent helpful aids 
to learning. The essential product of 
learning is, of course, a new concept, 
and a new outlook within the area of 
study. In the case of housing a basic 
concept is functional housing that is 
planned to further physical and social 
wellbeing. 

















Prize Photo for January 


Mary Eloise Stone, home economics teacher at Madi- 
son Junior High School, Syracuse, New York, won this 
month’s prize for the best photo showing home eco- 
nomics in action with her picture of Pauline Austin 
and Alma Luderman painting a _ four-compartment 
magazine case. This case was made of three orange 
crates; the third being used to fill in gaps. The crates 
were wall papered inside and out before coating with 
gloss enamel. 

Miss Stone took this picture at 9:30 in the morning 
with a folding No. 2 Brownie. She used a portrait at- 
tachment, the “portrait” lens opening, and a bulb ex- 
posure, counting “1, 2, 3” rapidly. 

For details of this contest see your November issue. 
There’s a $2 prize each month, Why not try for it? 














Al Housing [ Povitionncitne for High Shad iz upils 


(May be omitted, or give sheets out with a 7. Do you have running water...., hot...., cold 
number keyed to a separate name file if so If not, what provisions are made for water 





desired. Names would be used only by teacher.) 

Address. . Do you have a bath tub...., shower...., toilet inside 
Father’s name. Father’s occupation ..++, Or outside...., wash bowl 
Mother’s name Mother’s occupation. . What provision do you have for garbage disposal? City 
1. Where do you live? country...., city...., town...., garbage collection , incinerator in furnace...., gar- 

suburban area..... bage grinder...., no provision...., other provision not 
2. In what type of dwelling do you reside? house...., mentioned 

duplex...., apartment...., tourist camp...., trailer . Do you have screens on your windows? 

..., boarding house room...., hotel...., other form . Do you have a yard...., a lawn...., flowers...., a 
If living in a house, give approximate age..... landscaped yard 


? For your family 


For sale of vegetables and fruits... .? 


Is it temporary...., or permanent . Do you have a vegetable garden 
3. Do you rent...., own...., are buying use only ? 
4. What rooms do you have? Where there are more than 3. Do you have storage cupboards...., cellar...., shelves 
one of a kind, place the number in the blank. for preserved fruits and vegetables...., freezing locker 
——Living room ——Music room wav ey “ocner 
——Dining room ——Sun porch 14. What facilities do you have for recreation? 
——Dinette Back porch ——Ping pong table ——Piano 
——Living—dining room Sewing room ——Billiard table ——Phonograph 
——Kitchen ——Workshop ——Croquet ——Badminton court 
——K itchenette Nursery Tennis court —Swimming pool 
Breakfast nook ——Attic ——Outdoor fire place —Indoor fire place 
Bathroom —Recreation room Radio — Automobile 
Bedroom ——Basement ——Riding horses —Bicycle 
——Pantry Laundry room —Books —Name family made games 





——Library ——Linen closet —— Movie equipment — 





Den ——Wardrobe closet ——Private fishing pond - 





—Others —Utility closet ——Others ~~ 
5. How many are in your family at home? 15. Do you have pets in your home? 
Father.... Brothers.... ag ——ats ——dogs 
Mother.... Others.... birds 

—Others: 





Sisters.... ag Boarders.... 

What modern conveniences have you in your home? 

5 a Riscwi- Gas Other (state kind) . What provision is made in your house or apartment for 
Washing machine * Mixer the right care of pets? 
Mangle * Toaster . Do you know what the housing for your family costs 
fron Wiehe toon if you are renting ? 


Sewing machine ©Percdinar . Do you know how much of the total family income must 


owning 


eal * Radio be used to pay for your housing 
Refrigerator i ee . If you were to get a job and live away from home, how 





Vacuum sweeper * Others much would it be necessary to pay for a room or other 
suitable housing 


er: Hits . , 
List under vacuum sweeper when using questionnaire. 
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At , = in the WSasement 


larger space in front of the bin  be- 


(¢4 OR goodness’ sake, don't let 
your guests see the base- 
ment!” The plea was famil- 

iar, for mother had been making it. 
with increasing fervor, for years. And 
for years I had sympathetically co- 
operated in keeping the lower regions 
of our house a dark secret. 

But one day I rebelled at the cus- 
tomary admonition, for my two younger 
brothers were requiring more and more 
play space in our six room house and 
there seemed to be no corner for un- 
disturbed entertainment or study. It 
was then I got the sudden determina- 
tion to “do something” about the base- 
ment. 

Fortunately the inspiration came at 
a time when our homemaking teachet 
was helping us to plan Home Ex- 
periences. Together we considered the 
basement possibilities and made a gen-, 
eral outline of proposed changes with 
a view to meeting the needs and pleas- 
ures of all members of my family. 

We were also fortunate in having a 
basement that is large, dry and well 
ventilated so there major 
problems but, as you can see from the 
“before” snapshot, there was a great 
deal of work to be done. I was sur- 
prised and delighted to find that every 
member of the family quickly ‘ 
my enthusiasm and was generous with 


were no 


“caught” 


This is what happens when an 
energetic Home Ee-er decides 
she wants a place to study and 
entertain her friends 
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By Densmer Smith 


Home Economics Student 
Lyons High School, Nebraska 


suggestions, encouragement and con 
tributions of plain hard work. 

My father made two wonderful con 
tributions. First, he built a window 
where the old coal chute was, giving us 
two windows on a level with the yard. 
Then he constructed cupboards in the 
laundry to which he moved mother’s 
preserves and all the odds and ends of 
jars and equipment that were scattered 
about the basement with little regard 
for economy of space or ease in finding. 

Finally, my brothers offered their 
help, and the next Saturday afternoon 
found us busily at work in the coal 
room tearing down the partition and 
moving the coal to another part of the 
basement. After the removal of the 
partition it was necessary, for support, 
to insert an extra beam and a two-by- 


four which later served as a colonade 


at the entrance to this small room. The 












came an adjoining room. This we en- 
closed with partitions made from the 
sides of casket crates obtained from 
the mortuary. A door opening into the 
main part of the basement laundry 
room was made from the same ma- 
terial. It was scrap birds-eye maple 
and light enough in color so that all it 
required for finish was a coat of wax. 
Our next job was cementing the old 
coalbin floor and plastering the walls 
and brick ledges. A local blacksmith 
gladly gave me some waste product 
from an acetylene welding machine to 
use as a white wash for the walls. The 
floor joists gave the appearance of a 
beam ceiling so I gave them a thick 
coat of leftover white house paint. 
Then came the happy day for mov- 
ing into our two bright and_ shining 
rooms. Mother had made small cro 
cheted rugs for the larger room and 
had contributed some used marquisette 
curtains which I tinted red and ap 


An old 


couch relegated to the attic was brought 


pliqued with gay flower pots. 


down and covered with natural burlap 
trimmed in red. A discarded round oak 
table was dressed up with a red check 
oileloth cover. “Two rockers, a set of 
book shelves, a globe and a lamp came 
from the over-furnished upper floors. 
(Concluded on page 36) 


Believe it or not, the catch-all 
basement on the left was trans- 
formed into this family hide- 
out. Total cost—S$8.29 

















T pays to read book reviews, Last 


April, I read a review of the book, 
How America Lives, in PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. The reviewer said, 
“With this book, I could teach a year’s 
Right then | 
decided that during the fall term | 


course in homemaking”’. 


would use How America Lives in my 
ninth year homemaking class. 

This is a foods class which meets 
ninety minutes daily for one term. It 
includes material on food preparation, 
meal planning, housekeeping, home 
management, home nursing and first 
aid. Good grooming, correct manners 
and social relationships are stressed in 
this class and in the clothing course 
taught the following term by another 
teacher. 

First | bought the book and read it 
carefully, looking for families which 
would be most interesting and _profit- 
I felt that 
a wise selection was particularly neces- 


able for my girls to study. 


sary since ours is a city school where 
the racial, national and religious back- 
grounds of the children are extremely 
varied, and where a low income pre- 
vails. 

I also made a scrapbook of the entire 
series of Ladies’ Home Journal arti 
cles from which the book was prepared. 
The articles have more pictures than 
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Girls in the ninth 
grade homemaking 
class at Madison Junior 
High School are ab- 
sorbed in their study of 


how other families live 


the book and many of them are in color. 
The text is also more complete. 

The next step was to outline a tenta- 
tive plan for the term’s work to present 
supervisor, Miss Erica 

This plan included the 
study of three families within a rela- 


to my city 
Christianson. 


tively low income bracket: one with 
children the ages of the girls in the 
class, one with very small children and 
the third a newlywed couple. I pointed 
out how I expected to fit the required 
units of the course into the family 
studies. For example, the mother of 
the small children need to organize her 
work and plan her time very carefully. 
Consequently, this seemed the ideal 
place to take up the saving of time and 
of energy by means of careful planning. 

Miss Christianson agreed that the 
series offered great possibilities, and 
that the class should spend its time 
with families having limited incomes. 
She also approved of the development 
of the course as planned. 

When I presented this plan to the 
class, the girls were interested immedi- 
They looked through my scrap- 
book as I explained a little about each 


ately. 


family, emphasizing the particular at- 
tractions of those which seemed most 
This whetted 
the girls’ appetites and they became most 


valuable for our course. 


By Mary Eloise Stone 











Home Economics Teacher, Madison 


Junior High School, Syracuse, New York 


enthusiastic over the idea of studying 
these ‘real, live” families and of mak- 
ing scrapbook collections of their own. 
This occasioned a city-wide campaign 
for back numbers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Since most of these girls do 
not have many magazines in their own 
homes, they canvassed friends, relatives 
and neighbors, and even kept the back 
number magazine store busy. 

Within a few days, the girls had 
enough copies of the How America 
Lives series to make a decision. The 
Crick family, whose older girls are pic- 
tured doing dishes, practicing posture 
exercises and doing other things famil- 
iar to girls in the class, was immediate- 
ly chosen for study. The girls agreed, 
too, on the Brooks family, a couple 
with small children. They felt extreme- 
ly sorry for Mrs. Brooks who called 
herself, “The Poor Housekeeper”. Al- 
though there was some interest in the 
newlyweds, the class was so intrigued 

(Continued on page 34) 





Home Economics teachers are 
continually on the look-out for 
interesting ways of presenting to 
their classes the study of every- 
day problems of the family, 

The stories of the families in 
“Home America Lives” have 
served as an excellent basis for 
Miss Stone’s ninth grade course 
in homemaking. 


Erica Christianson 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Syracuse Public Schools 
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S a preliminary step in concen- 
trating attention on the Ameri- 

can Woman and her responsi- 

bilities, Stephens College held a three- 
day forum for “the clarification of the 
responsibilities of women in a de- 
mocracy—seeking a program for giving 
effective direction to their role as the 
primary force in shaping the ideals, 
strengths and moral fiber of a nation.” 
It would seem like putting the cart 
before the horse to summarize a dis- 
cussion forum before giving the reader 
an account of the forum. However, in 
this instance the chairman’s summary 
attention on certain 
which, due to lack of space in giving 


focuses points 
all of the discussion, tend to fix atten- 
tion and clear the way for the quota- 
tion of pungent contributions. 


“The Average American Home 
and its Problems” 


CHAIRMAN Marjorie Carpenter, Di- 
vision of Humanities, Stephens Col- 
lege: 

“May I make an attempt to sum- 
marize very briefly some of the points 
that have been made in this Forum? 

“Tt seems to me we have all agreed 
that it is important for women to get 
together, for all citizens to get together, 
and be informed about our basic needs 
—that in education it is absolutely es- 
sential that we start with the needs of 
people and not with preconceived ideas 
or information. 

“The point has been made that sci- 
ence is extremely important in giving 
us a respect for facts, and we might 
well consider making the science of nu- 
trition of prime importance in our col- 
leges. 

“The point has been made that good 
food, good nutrition, healthful feeding 
of families, is not only a question of 
money, it is a question of information. 
We have emphasized the fact that that 
information is at the disposal of all 
who want to use it. 

“We have also emphasized the fact 
that every citizen in this country who 
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Forum reports were broadcast daily by panel members. 


Left to 


right—Mrs. Ambrose Diehl (NAM), Sylvia Porter (financial col- 


umnist), June Hynd (NBC), Jeanne Sarasy 


(student), Thomas 


Beck (Crowell-Collier Publications) 


knows tacts about food nutrition is re 
sponsible for seeing that these facts are 
made available to every other person. 
Various women’s organizations have 
undertaken to do that—the Red Cross, 
Federated Women’s Clubs, the P.T.A., 
the Churches. There are many organi 
zations that are willing to work, and 
it takes work to make the average 
American family aware of the possi 
bilities of good and bad food. 

“We have also agreed that the aver 
age American family is more than a 
family with an average income, that it 
is a family which reflects within its 
circle certain ideals and certain stand- 
ards about which more will be said in 
subsequent forums. 

“The problem of the woman who 
works has been raised, and it has been 
said, rightly, that it is a problem of 
adjustments. All of us, as well as the 
woman who enters into any such double 
relationship, must be aware of the 
problems involved and ready to meet 


them svmpathetically. 


“We have heard many more chal 
lenges, some extremely important. We 
need home life education and literature; 
Above 


all, we need to work umceasingly if we 


we need to use leisure wisely. 


are going to be alert to the responsi 

bilities which are ours to command. 

“Women can do it, and the question 
is, ‘Are we going to do it?’” 

Miss Grace Frysinger, Field Agent in 
Home Demonstration Work for the 
Central States: 

“Isn't it true, Miss Carpenter, we are 
all thinking, when we think of an aver 
age American Home, of a father and 
mother and perhaps two or three chil- 
dren, who want to have a decent house 
in which to live; clothing in which they 
feel adequate to do their work-a-day 
work at home and to go out into the 
community for such occasions as church 
and business; enough furnishings in their 
home so that the children will want to 
bring their friends there; resources 
enough not to be worried so much over 
taxes and the things they need; medicine; 

(Continued on page 40) 


























MAGINE that you, the writer, are 
on one side of a river and that your 
reader is on the other. He sees you 

merely as part of the landscape at 
which he is glancing idly. But you 
have something important to communi- 
cate. You call, “Yoo-hoo!”. He looks 
up quickly, replies, “Hello!”, and waits 
for something further from you. 

That “Yoo-hoo!” is the essence of 

the first paragraph of an article. It 
serves to attract attention and to kindle 
the reader’s interest and _ curiosity. 
“Why did she call me? I must find 


” 


out!” is the instantaneous response of 
the person on the other side of the 
river. So, in beginning the article that 
we referred to last month on the cook- 
ing of vegetables to conserve vitamin 
C, you will use a striking statement as 
bait—a statement that will “hook’’ all 
the homemakers whose eyes happen to 
nibble on it. Suppose, for example, you 
begin, “Homemakers are lucky!” 
On reading that sentence, homemak- 
ers will see at once that the article has 
Either 
they will want to find out why you 


something to do with them. 


consider them lucky, or they will dis- 
agree violently and read on in order 
to refute your statement. Consequent- 
ly, it is necessary for you to buttress 
that introduction with facts or examples 
that prove you right. 

When the person on the other side 
of the river says, “Hello!”, you may 
try to shout your message. Ten to one, 
he will listen with strained attention 
for a moment, yell, “I can’t hear you!” 
and go his way. But you think this is 
You look 


for a bridge and, seeing one, cross to 


important. He must listen! 
his side. Now he realizes that you 
have something to say that really con- 
cerns him, so he gives you undivided 
attention. There lies the secret of hold- 
ing interest in an article. You bridge 
the distance between your reader and 
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By Mary Geisler Phillips 
Assistant Editor, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
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yourself. You meet him on his own 
ground. 

Thus, in your article, it will be well 
to write of people, places and activities 
familiar to homemakers and to use il- 
lustrations related to their experiences. 
In that way, you cross the bridge to 
their interests. You gain sympathy for 
your point of view. You make your 
readers eager to learn what you have 
to impart. 


‘THE Bopy OF THE ARTICLE 

Crossing the bridge, however, is not 
If you use long, technical 
rambling, involved 
and ineffective paragraphs with irrele- 
vant, colorless details, attention will 


enough. 


words, sentences 


soon lag. By the time you have reached 
your main thesis, you will have lost 
your readers. The entire body of the 
article must continue to hold the read- 
er through writing that is clear, con- 
vincing and easy to read. To achieve 
the kind of writing that 
thunders, lifts or pricks, requires close 
attention to paragraphs, sentences and 
words. 


sparkles, 


Each paragraph is a unit in itself, 
containing a single idea, which you 
proceed to 
comparisons, contrasts, analogies, anec- 


amplify by observations, 


dotes, figures of speech, statistics or 


other methods of making your meaning 


clear. Usually it is wise to begin each 
paragraph with a topic sentence, which 
is then elaborated. The final sentence 
may hammer home the initial thought 
or it may be a conclusion drawn from 
the topic sentence. In any event, the 
end of the paragraph should be strong 
and forceful. 

The transition from one paragraph 
to the next must be smooth, and the 
relation between paragraphs must be 
evident. This may necessitate the use 
of connective words, such as motwith- 


standing, consequently, therefore; or 


phrases, such as in view of, as a result, 
due to; or clauses, as when this was 
accomplished, after the water has 
boiled. For example, look back at what 
you have just been reading. The sec- 
“That ‘Yoo- 
referring directly to 


ond paragraph begins, 
hoe! is 6s} 
what went before. The next para- 
graph also begins with a direct ref- 
erence, “On reading that ...,” and the 
fourth, “When the person. . .”. But 
the transition need not be a directly 
stated one, for in many cases an asso- 
ciation of ideas is sufficient. For in- 
stance, if you speak of vegetables in 
one paragraph you may talk of cab- 
bages and carrots in the next without 
using a definite connecting link. 
Sentences, too, are important. Short 
ones are usually more forceful, but 
variety in length is desirable to avoid 
monotony. Nor should all sentences 
follow the simple subject-verb-object 
construction. Rather, there should be 
frequent use of introductory phrases 


” 


and clauses. 

Volumes have been written about the 
use and meaning of words. Here, 
space permits only a mention of the im- 
portance of choosing words that ac- 
curately express your thoughts—words 
that are concise, not diffuse; positive, 
not negative; definite, not general. 
Avoid superfluous words like very 
beautiful, elevated height, clearly evi- 
dent and visible to the eye. Also beware 
of trite combinations of words such 
as pretty as a picture, like a dream 
come true. 

THE CONCLUSION 

You have made your points and are 
ready to stop, but how shall you 
round off your article, making a unit 
of the whole? Here is your oppor- 
tunity, your Jast opportunity, to give 
the reader the impression you wish her 
to have, presented in such a way that 
she will not forget your message. You 
want her to put down your article with 
a feeling of satisfaction, and with a 
stimulus toward action. Review, then, 
your important points or repeat your 
deductions from them in a final concise, 
forceful paragraph. 

REVISION 18 NECESSARY 

You put the final period to your 
feelings—pride, 
Particularly 


writing with mixed 


hope and, yes, doubt. 
doubt! The manuscript is laid aside to 
“Gell.” Then when you pick it up for 
revision, you should have a fresh, ob- 
jective point of view. In revising, use 


(Continued on page 37) 
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By Jessie McQueen 
Home Service Counsellor 


American Gas Association 


This display was designed by 
Mrs. Mary Belle Burnett, 
Home Service Director of the 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Company 


a 


> 
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, = — Service in the Emergency 


HE home service departments in 

the utility companies have rec- 

ognized their obligation and op- 
portunity in cooperating with the gi- 
gantic program of Nutrition for De- 
fense. In March, 1941, a bulletin en- 
titled ““Home Service in National De- 
fense” was prepared for home service 
departments in gas companies to give 
them up-to-date sources of nutrition 
material and suggestions for various 
plans of cooperation. From a_ recent 
three-part questionnaire, the American 
Gas Association Home Service Com- 
mittee has gathered information for a 
second bulletin which will present nu 
trition plans now under way; sources 
of information on community activities ; 
foods, cookery and nutrition material; 
and suggested adjustment of home 
service work to the general changes in 
activities due to the national emergency. 
The returns indicated cooperation with 
community organizations, many of 
which are identified with the state nu 
trition councils formed as a part of the 
program set up by the Federal Security 
Agency, following the recommendations 
of the National Nutrition Conference. 
agencies 


Among the community 
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which have been organized for nutri- 
tion in defense, the American Red 
Cross is the one with which the great- 
home service depart- 
This 


is logical, since the Red Cross is set 


est number of 
ments have cooperated to date. 


up on a permanent basis, equipped to 
meet any kind of emergency or disaster, 
committees 


while the formed 


must be organized and oriented before 


newly 
they can function completely. It is 
gratifying to note that so many instruc- 
tors for Red Corss work are being re- 
cruited from home service ranks, be 
cause the Red Cross has set up rigid re- 
quirements covering technical skill and 
experience before giving the certificate 
necessary to teach any of their courses. 

Home service directors reach large 
groups of homemakers in their com 
munities through calls in the homes of 
customers, demonstrations open to the 
public and the many additional services 
which their offer. Their 
home economics training and the physi- 
-kitchens 


companies 


cal setup of their services 


and auditoriums for demonstrations 


and lectures—and their years of ex- 


perience in demonstrations and com 


munity contacts provide a basis of co 


operation they are ready and anxious to 
accept. ‘They promote better nutrition 
by means of instruction in food selec- 
tion; they lend cooperation in commun- 
ity activities; they conduct demonstra- 
tions of food preparation; they provide 
menu and recipe distribution and rend- 
er service on home equipment. 
Demonstrations are still being given 
to promote the sale of new equipment, 
but emphasis is being shifted to cookery 
technique. Many companies are re- 
porting a decided increase in attend 
ance at home service demonstrations. 
The type of woman attending is also 
We still have the group of 
middle-income homemakers who do not 


changing. 


belong to women’s clubs. They are now 
coming to home service meetings to get 
the newest information on nutrition. 
These and others form a group whose 
incomes have remained the same while 
living expenses have increased, and they 
are particularly anxious for informa 
tion that will help them stretch their 
food dollar. To this group have been 
added women who have not been cook 
their maids have now 
gone into And 


(Concluded on page 38) 


ing for years; 


factories. lastly, we 











“THE slogan of every school lunch 
manager should be “More milk 

for every school child.” This applies 
equally to all school lunchrooms from 
the smallest one-teacher district to the 
largest cafeteria in a city system. It 
includes milk in every form—whole, 
skim, evaporated, dry. The milk that 
children eat is just as good for them 
as the milk they drink. The inclusion 
in the school menu of foods rich in 
milk insures a substantial part of the 
required daily quota. 

Children cannot be expected to make 
a wise choice in their school lunch 
unless motivated and helped to do so. 
They can be encouraged to select milk 
by such methods as: 
1. Be sure that the milk is cold. 
2. Place the milk in a prominent place. 
. Lower the price of milk. 


3 
4. Include milk in 


lunches. 


special plate 


wa 


Use good educational posters. 

6. Promote milk through displays. 

7. Prepare a milk article for the 
school paper. 

8. Ask home room teachers to co- 
operate in a drink-more-milk cam- 
paign. 

9. Get the support of the parents. 

10. Use the old method of checking 
trays. 

11. Feature a white rat demonstration 
showing the value of milk. 

Many schools are taking advantage 
of the penny milk program under the 
supervision of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. For complete informa- 
tion on how to obtain penny milk for 
your school, write to the nearest re- 
gional office of the SMA or to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

A few tested large quantity recipes 
using milk are given on page 22 of this 
issue. 


The National Picture 


“A National Committee on School 
Lunches has been organized in Wash- 


ington under the guiding hand of the 
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Photography by Bob Churchill, Courtesy Educational Fiim Institute, N. 


Will there be milk or a hot milk dish for this little girl cig a psa 


Office of Education. Members of this 
committee come from all governmental 
agencies concerned with school lunches. 
The office of Education, Work Proj- 
ects Administration, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration, National Youth Administra- 
tion, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and a number of others are repre- 
sented in the group. The first tangible 
result of the cooperative activity of this 
group is a bulletin released by the Of- 
fice of Education on school lunches. 
The bulletin outlines the service which 
national and state governmental agen- 
cies are able to render to the commun- 
ity school lunch program and makes a 
plea for school administrators to fur- 
ther the program of adequate lunches 
for all school children. 

“But there are nearly 230,000 schools 
in the United States. Of this number 





more than 200,000 or 88% are in rural 
communities. Over 120,000 of them 
are one-teacher schools and more than 
22,000 are two-teacher schools—a sum 
of 62.8% of the total number of schools. 
What about the school lunches served 
in these schools? Who has established 
standards for these small one or two- 
room schools, where, in many instances 
the kitchen is the end of a cloak room 
curtained off, or the cooking is done 
in the school room itself? Of course 
serving at desks is mandatory under 
these conditions. Should such schools 
operate school lunch programs, and if 
they do what should be the conditions 
of operation? 

“A great deal needs to be done in 
many instances to bring about the ac- 
ceptance of the desired food standards 
for school lunchrooms. According to 
an outstanding nutritionist who has 
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Typical Hot Plates Served in the 
High School Lunchrooms of New York City T 
Where Milk Is Sold for 1c a Glass 





A 12c Hor PLate—Food Cost 62% 


Size of Cost of 
Portion Food Value Portion 


Baked macaroni & corn.34 cup Calories 516 .0356 
Bacon 4 slice Protein 26 Gm __ .0088 
PIIAGCING 6565-60513 00. NO scoop Calcium 4968 “ .0089 
Tomato slices Iron 0044“ .0104 
Butter for vegetables ... 1 tsp. Vitamin A 11,382 IU = .0043 
Bread (2 lb. loaf) slice Thiamin .0002 Gm__ .0030 
Butter Riboflavin 0004 “ .0043 
Ascorbic Acid 0453“ 
0753 


A 12c Hor PLate—Food Cost 62% 


Size of Cost of 

Portion Food Value Portion 

Fish cakes ..... 2—No. 12 scoops Calories 415 0212 
Tomato sauce .........% cup Protein 17 Gm __ .0306 
String beans .......No. scoop Calcium 1188 “ .0071 
Cabbage relish .....No. scoop Iron 0041 “ 0049 
Butter for vegetable .... sp. Vitamin A 7,397 IU .0043 
Bread (2 lb. loaf) slic Thiamin .0005 Gm _ .0030 
Butter sp. Riboflavin OOIs. “ .0043 
Ascorbic Acid 1490 “ 


.0754 


A 15c Hor PLatE—Food Cost 62% 
~__ 
> 


U. Fifflm “The Children Must Learn” directed by Willard Van Dyke 


Size of Cost of 
Portion Food Value Portion 
EGA NORE nok headend ORs Calories 526 .0606 
Mashed potato ....No. scoop Protein 32 Gm_ .0072 
COLE GIAW ©o-0.5: v.als'sa o ING scoop Calcium 1042 “ 0089 
Bread (2 lb. loaf) slice Iron - 0055 “ .0030 
Butter tsp. Vitamin A ,210 LU .0043 
Thiamin .0003 Gm 
Riboflavin 0004 “ 
Ascorbic Acid 0444 


girl caifig a paper-bag lunch to school? 


concerned herself with the operation of 
school lunch programs, too frequently 
the unsupervised school lunchroom de- 
generates into the so-called ‘hamburger 
joint’ where the typical self selected 
lunch of unguided school children is too .0840 
often a hamburger, soft drink, candy 
bar or an ice cream cone. Educating the 
schools, the children and the parents 
that of the eight nutrients needed by Size of Cost of 
school children, such a lunch provides Portion Food Value Portion 
or ae te ee agit — os Baked Idaho potato . 1 med. Calories 347 0325 
a — een ee oe Beak ays esas No. 20 scoop Protein 10 Gm __ .0250 
job. It can be easily demonstrated that a... ...., aa ee Calcium 0733.“ 0028 
by rane non orn ween A caaiainsys No. 16 scoop Iron 0028 “ .0066 
spaercoeelb ted ae dena an Butter for vegetables. ..1%4 tsp. Vitamin A 1817 1065 
quate in the eight necessary food fac- Bread (2 Ib. loaf) _ denen pos weer 

” 5 : te oie cranes Pe Riboflavin 01002 0043 
tors."—By Margaret Batjer, Chair- eearragry 019% 2 
man of Heme Economics, Community — 
Service Program, W.P.A., at the Amer- 0807 
ican Dietetic Ass'n Convention. 


A 15c Hor PLate—Food Cost 60% 
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olarge quantity Recipes Ubing Wilh 


These Are Tested Recipes. Each Makes 50 Servings 


Potato Soup 


Potatoes, diced 7% qt. (1 peck) 


Onions, chopped 1 qt. (2 |b.) 
Water 2% gal. 

Salt 5 tbsp. 
Irradiated evaporated milk 3% qt. 

Butter Y% cup (% |b.) 


1. Boil potatoes and onions in the water to which the salt 
has been added. 

2. Cover and cook until potatoes are tender, about 20 min- 
utes after soup comes to a boil. 

3. Add milk and butter. 

4. Heat before serving. A dash of paprika or finely chopped 
parsley makes an attractive garnish. 

Note: If potatoes are prepared the day before, they should 
be put to soak in the water that is to be used in making 


the soup, covered and kept in a cool place. 


CHEESE Soup 


Butter 61% oz. 
Grated onion 1% oz. 
Flour 5 oz. 
Scalded milk 2 gal. 
Salt % oz. 
White pepper 114 tsp. 
Grated cheese 2 Ib. 
Eggs 1 lb. 9 oz. (15) 


1. Melt butter; add onion and sauté until transparent. 
Blend in flour. 

2. Add milk, gradually, stirring constantly. Continue cook- 
ing until thickened and flour is thoroughly cooked, stirr- 
ing occasionally. Add salt and pepper. 

3. Remove from heat, add cheese and let stand until melted. 

4. Beat eggs; add small portion of hot mixture, ‘blend; 


combine with remaining hot mixture. 


5. Serve immediately. 
BAKED CUSTARD 
Eggs 1% qt. 
Sugar 2 2/3 cups 
Salt 2 tsp. 
Irradiated evaporated milk 13 1/3 cups (8 tall cans) 
Boiling water 2 at. 
Vanilla extract 4 tsp. 


1. Beat eggs with sugar and salt until sugar is dissolved. 

2. Add milk, then water and vanilla. 

3. Pour into custard cups. Sprinkle with nutmeg, if de- 
sired. Surround cups with 1 inch hot water. 

4. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) until a knife in- 
serted in the center comes out clean, about 40 minutes. 

Note: If custard is foamy when poured into the custard 


cups, it will brown nicely on top. 


Eccs FLORENTINE 


Cooked or canned spinach 1% gal. 
or 
Frozen spinach 14 Ib. 
Eggs 50 
Salt 
Irradiated evaporated milk 13 1/3 cups (8 tall cans) 
American cheese 4 lb. 
Buttered crumbs 1 gal. 


1. Spinach should be drained well after heating and cut 
very fine. Turn hot spinach into a shallow baking dish. 

2. Make a depression for each egg. Break an egg into 
each depression. Sprinkle eggs with salt. 

3. Prepare a cheese sauce by melting the cheese in the milk 
over boiling water, heating until cheese is just melted. 

4. Pour hot cheese sauce over eggs and spinach. 

. Top with buttered crumbs and bake in a moderate oven 
(375° F.) until crumbs are brown, about 25 minutes. 


wm 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE PUDDING 


Shortening 11 oz. 
Sugar 2 Ib. 3 oz. 
Melted chocolate 334 oz. 
Vanilla extract 4 cup 
Flour 1 lb. 9 oz. 
Baking powder 19/16 oz. 
Salt 2% tsp. 
Milk 3% cups 
Chopped nut meats 10 oz. 
Brown sugar 15 oz. 
White sugar 1 lb. 4 oz. 
Cocoa 2% oz. 

Salt 11% tsp. 
Boiling water 134 qt. 


1. Blend shortening and sugar together. Add chocolate 
and flavoring. 

2. Sift flour, baking powder and salt together; add to first 
mixture; add milk and beat until smooth. Stir in nuts. 

3. Spread in greased baking pans. 

4. Mix sugars, cocoa and salt; sprinkle over batter; pour 
on boiling water. Do not stir. 

. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 1 hour. 

. Serve crust side down with sauce which forms in the 
bottom. Garnish with whipped cream. 


st 
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Much dry skim milk has been distributed in school lunches 
and through relief channels during the past two years. An 
advantage of the dry milk over fluid skim milk is that it can 
be used to make foods richer in nutritious milk solids with- 
out increasing their volume. ‘Thus, by adding milk powder 
to the dry ingredients in breads, cakes, etc., added food 
value can be worked into the diet of school children. 
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A STEP TOWARD THE STRENGTH AMERICA NEEDS 


milk alone, this delicious food drink does not 


National defense calls for a nation strong in 
morale, courage, and physical stamina. This 
need can be fully realized only if nutrition is 
given the important place it deserves. For only 
through improving the national nutritional state 


can our potential strength be fully mobilized. 


Home Economists are in a unique position 
to aid in the vast campaign now being con- 
ducted by the National Research Council's 
Committee on Food and Nutrition. Students, 
4-H Club members and homemakers alike 
should be made familiar with the aims of this 
program, and will be interested in the way in 
which its objectives can best be attained. 

As an aid in promoting an improved nutri- 
tional state, New Improved Ovaltine offers 
many advantages. Its rich supply of proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins are provided in readily 


assimilated form. More easily digested than 


upset the digestive apparatus, hence can be 
easily taken three times daily. Its delightful 


taste makes it suitable both as a mealtime bev- 


erage and as a between-meal snack. 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Im- 
proved Ovaltine provide: 
























Dry Ovaltine 
Ovaltine with milk* \ 

PROTEIN .... . 6.00Gm. 30.00 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.00 Gm. 66.00 Gm. 
2) eer! 31.95 Gm. 
CALCIUM .. .. . 0.25Gm. 1.05 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS .. . 0.25 Gm. 0.903 Gm. 
IRON... . - 10.5 mg. 11.9 mg. 
COPPER. ...3. OS m 0.5 mg. 
VITAMINA 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 
VITAMIN D . 405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
VITAMIN B, . . 170 U.S.P.U. 302 U.S.P.U. 
RIBOFLAVIN. . . 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8oz. milk; based on 
average reported values for milk 


NEW IMPROVED @ 7 


2 KINDS—PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 





Teaching materials on nutrition are now in the process of preparation. 
Watch for their announcement in the next issue of this publication. 
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IN ACTION ON 


How thousands of individuals are 


working together to supply the 


cheese needed by our nation and 


A properly balanced feed ration helps her to 
**do her best” for the National Defense Program. 


HE GOVERNMENT, through vari- 

ous of its departments, has indi- 
cated that dairy products, especially 
cheese, are most vital in the present 
national emergency. Cheese was par- 
ticularly designated because it is a 
concentrated form of important 
milk nutrients. 

Not long ago the Secretary of 
Agriculture asked for a tremendous 
increase in cheese production—called 
for long range plans to make many 
million more pounds of this food, 
both for our citizens and for our 
allies abroad. 

The dairy industry quickly swung 
into action. How well is indicated by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
statistics and estimates. At the end 
of November, the Department esti- 
mates 1941 production at probably 
more than 100,000,000 pounds over 
1940, if the then current accelerated 
production levels were maintained 
for the year. 

Yes, dairy farmers and cheese 
producers have been moving fast and 
working hard to supply this defense 
need on the “Food Front.” But 
as the Secretary himself said: “You 
can’t work the old cow three shifts 
a day.” Naturally many people 
have been wondering just how these 
large increases are being accom- 
plished at the present time. 

“Intensive dairying” 
steps-up milk supply 
In this country there are about 
25,000,000 dairy cows. Today it is 
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vitally important that every herd, 
every single cow, in fact, produces to 
its maximum capacity. That is why 
field men, experts in dairying, are 
redoubling their efforts to help far- 
mers produce the largest volume 
of milk possible with existing re- 
sources. 

Some of these field men represent 
national, state or county organiza- 
tions, some of them are representa- 
tives of cheese producers. But in every 
case their job is essentially the same: 


its friends. 


A comprehensive program 
The details of this program are highly 
involved, of course, but students and 
teachers of home economics no doubt 
will want a general idea of how 
America is protecting and increasing 
its milk resources. 

Scientific, diversified feeding of 
dairy cattle is the first step. You 
know how important proper diet is 
to human life; it is just as important 
to cows, and directly affects the milk- 
giving capacity of herds. 


America cannot afford to waste a pint of milk through improper handling. 
Scientific care on farms protects America’s milk supply. 


To increase milk volume through 

. ee . ” 
proper feeding and “weeding” of 
herds. To protect milk at its source 
by scientific methods on the farm. 
To build a firm foundation for 
still further increases by proper 
breeding. 


* Weeding” is the term dairy men 
use when a herd is tested to see if 
there are laggards in it—cows not 
keeping up to a reasonable standard 
of milk production. America cannot 
waste feed on such animals, and 
for economic maintenance of a herd 
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(Cheese _! ndustey 


“THE FOOD FRONT” 
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Every drop of milk that comes into a cheese factory, every man-hour of 
labor must be utilized to produce wholesome, well-cured cheese. Dairy 
experts help cheese makers to solve problems. 


such cows must be “weeded out.” 

Today, also, attention is turned to 
scientific breeding as never before. 
With famous herds destroyed in 
many othercountries,Americahas be- 
come the Dairy Citadel of the world. 
Scientific breeding is not only impor- 
tant today, as a measure of increas- 
ing milk production, but also to 
prepare for a tomorrow when Amer- 
ican herds must form the basis for 
rehabilitation of dairying in other 
lands. 


Protection of milk 
vitally important 


It takes high-quality milk to make 
high-quality cheese. For years Kraft 
field men, national, state and local 
agencies as well, have been helping 
farmers to protect fresh milk by the 
most sanitary and practical methods, 
The scientific care of milking ma- 
chines...of milk cans... the 
proper cooling of milk . . . “little 
things” like these are a vital part of 
the program. 
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Co-operation by producers 
Other dairy food producers, too, are 
co-operating to increase America’s 
facilities for cheese making. In many 
cases, plants which formerly made 
other dairy foods, are diverting their 
production to cheese. 

Every drop of milk, every man- 
hour of labor in a cheese factory must 
be utilized to produce wholesome, 
properly cured cheese that can be 
shipped, stored, offered to consumers, 
or diverted to any use the National 
Defense Program may demand. 


Housewives eager 
for information 

The government’s appeal to dairy- 
men and cheese producers for tre- 
mendous increases is based on the 
premise that cheese is one of the foods 
needed in the diet of American citi- 
zens as well as for special defense 
purposes. The industry has rallied to 
supply enough cheese for both. 

But, along with this program for 
increased production on the Food 


Front, the government is conducting 
an educational campaign to tell citi- 
zens about all of the “protective” 
foods that help build strong Ameri- 
cans. In this phase, home economics 
teachers and students can contribute 
a great deal. 

Right now, probably, you are 
explaining how such foods as meat, 
eggs, grains, fruits, vegetables, milk, 
butter and cheese help to “protect” 
the human body. Many of the lay- 
men you talk with will be interested 
to learn that it takes more than a 
gallon of fresh milk to make a single 
pound of cheese... that most cheeses 
contain from 20% to 25% high- 
quality protein and from 25° to30' 
milk fat. Many a mother is delighted 
to discover that six ounces of Ameri- 
can cheddar cheese supply approxi- 
mately as much milk caleium and 
milk phosphorus as a whole quart of 
fresh milk; that cheese is an excellent 
source of vitamin A, 

American housewives are becom- 
ing acutely conscious that their de- 
fense jobs begin with serving whole- 
some, properly balanced meals. 
America needs citizens with stamina. 
To see that Americans learn more 
about proper nutrition is an impor- 
tant job for all of us in the food field. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


Thanks to the educational work of 
America’s food editors, home econ- 
omists and food manufacturers, 
American housewives have a better 
background in nutrition than 
the women of any other country. 
And this educational program 
must be even more widely spread 
«++ must reach the homes of all 
Americans wherever they may be. 
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Evaluation of Nutritional 
Status 

“An awareness that a large portion 
of the population is malnourished or 
inadequately fed brings to the fore the 
need for ways and means of measuring 
the state of nutrition of individuals and 
of groups. It is difficult to determine 
where health ends and sickness begins, 
and modern research is seeking some 
method of identifying those who are in 
this in-between-zone. Height-weight 
measurements have not proved satis- 
factory as an index of nutrition. Die- 
tary studies are a useful guide but 
there are many inaccuracies in the in- 
formation obtained in this way. The 
cause of dental caries is a controversial 
question but there is good experimental 
evidence to show that sound teeth are 
largely dependent on good nutrition. 
The X-ray has been used as a means 
to look within the body and study the 
development of the skeleton which in 
turn depends on calcium, phosphorus 
and vitamin D adequacy of the diet. 
Recent studies are concerned with the 
analysis of the blood or other body 
fluids to determine the amounts of the 
different vitamins which are normally 
present in a healthy individual. In 
subjects where the concentration of a 
given vitamin falls considerably below 
this standard it is believed to indicate 
that the state of nutrition of that in- 
dividual is below normal. 

“Slit-lamp examination of the eye 
can be used to detect riboflovin defi- 
ciency. For the measurement of vita- 
min A adequacy the biophotometer or 
some similar type of instrument which 
measures the rate at which the eye 
adapts to changes in light and dark has 
been widely used. The methods in use 
at present have added much to our 
knowledge of vitamin functions and 
the daily requirements for-these vita- 
mins. Further progress in’ this field 
will undoubtedly be made and may be 
expected to lead to successful methods 
for measuring the state of nutrition 
of individuals at any given time.”’—By 
E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, University of Ala- 
bama. 





Vitamins And 
Their Chemical Names 


Vitamin A (Carotene) 
Vitamin B and B Complex Factors 
Vitamin B: (Thiamine) 
Vitamin B: (Riboflavin) 
Vitamin Bs (Pyridoxine) 
Nicotinic Acid 
Pantothenic Acid 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 
Vitamin D (Caliciferol and 
7-dehydro-cholesterol ) 
Vitamin E (Alphatocopherol ) 
Vitamin H (Biotin) 
Vitamin K (Naphthoquinone Comps.) 
Vitamin P (Eriodyctiol) 





Iron Metabolism & Blood 
Studies 

“Research in nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has centered on 
the general nutritional status of college 
women as related to their dietary habits 
but special attention has been directed 
toward and_ blood 
The problem has been ap- 
proached from different angles and sev- 
eral different groups of young women 
have been used for subjects. The re- 
sults all point to the same conclusion— 


iron metabolism 
studies. 


namely, that simple hypochromic ane- 
mia is more likely to result from diets 
sub-optimum in many respects than 
It is 
strongly suggested that determination 
of hemoglobin content of a_person’s 


from a diet low in iron. . . 


blood may indicate much more in re- 
gard to the general nutritional status 
than simply the iron content of the 
blood. Finally, it follows that a well- 
balanced optimum diet for the treat- 
ment of nutritional anemia in young 
women holds more promise for a per- 
manent general improvement than iron 
medication.”—By Ruth M. Leverton. 
Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Human Nutrition 


Research, University of Nebraska. 


Public Information By Radio 


“In preparing a radio health talk, 
the first consideration is the audience 
Applied specifically to the field of die- 
tetics this means that the more compli- 
cated nutritional conceptions, especially 
experimental work, must be presented 
to the listener from an angle which 
makes it directly and definitely useful 
to him. The radio talk should be en- 
livened by human interest material, such 
as actual case stories. A radio talk 
should be built about just one central 
idea, which should be introduced at 
least three times in the course of the 
broadcast. A good formula for a radio 
talk is as follows: ‘First, tell them 
what you are going to talk about; then 
talk about it and then tell them what 
you have been talking about. Include 
in every radio talk a laugh, a tear and 
an idea.’ Presentation of the radio talk 
is as important as its preparation. It 
should be timed accurately. 

“A second form of presentation is 
the interview or one of its modifica- 
tions. The round table includes more 
than two voices and is in the nature 
of a discussion rather than simply ques- 
tions and answers. In a forum or sym- 
posium, there are usually several more 
or less lengthy presentations followed 
by opportunities for questions and dis- 
cussions. 

“The third form is the drama. 

“Because of the inherent characteris- 
tics of these three kinds of radio pre- 
sentation, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation uses all three. It recommends 
radio talks for special occasions and 
for routine use in local broadcasting 
where expert broadcasters 
are not available. It recommends in- 
terviews and roundtable in 
stances where sufficient time can be de- 
voted to preparation and presentation; 
it has used the drama in its mationwide 
network programs.”—By W.W. Bauer, 
M.D., Director A.M.A. Radio Pro- 


grams, Chicago. 


programs 


circum- 


* 

F. S. A. Administrator Paul McNutt 
has announced the start of a docu- 
mentary motion picture on nutrition. 
It is being filmed in Hollywood. 
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36 PAGES OF BASIC FACTS 
ABOUT MEAT’S VITAL ROLE IN 
AMERICA’S DIET... MEAT AS 
AN IMPORTANT PROTECTIVE 
FOOD ... VITAMINS IN MEAT 
... TIPS ON SAVING THE MEAT 
DOLLAR ... HOW TO FEED A 
FAMILY ON $1.65 MEAT COST 
PER WEEK ... WEEKLY MENUS 
. .. 56 RECIPES FOR LOW COST 
MEAT DISHES. SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY NOW. 


“This booklet has been prepared as a con- 
tribution to the Nation’s Nutrition Defense. 
Entitled DEFENSE OF HEALTH WITH ECON. 
OMY MEATS, it is designed to help every 
reader select, prepare and serve more wisely 
that important protective food . . . Meat. 

“It gives concise, up-to-the-minute 
information that I am sure you will find 
extremely helpful in your classroom work 
this year. 

“It is an answer to the great need for 
practical, useful data on the Number One 
Food in the Nation’s Diet. 

“After you have received and read your 
copy of DEFENSE OF HEALTH WITH ECON- 
OMY MEATS, I should appreciate your 
opinion of it and its place in your daily 


Director, Food Economics 
Department 
Armour and Company 
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MARIE GIFFORD 
Armour and Company, Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me my free copy of your 6" x 8'4" illustrated 
booklet, DEFENSE OF HEALTH WITH ECONOMY MEATS. 
NAME ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 















Germs and the Man 


By Justina Hill 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 

Price $3.75. Pp. 461. 

In Germs and the Man, Miss Hill, 
an Associate in Urology at Johns Hop- 
kins University, tells the fascinating 
story of how these enemies of man 
have been discovered and _ identified, 
how science is combatting them and 
how the body resists them. 

This book is divided into six sec- 
tions: 

Part I introduces us to most of the 
common bacteria. It points out the 
characteristics which make them so 
deadly, clarifies the nature and con- 
trol of familiar infections and ex- 
plains the ways of toxoids and anti- 
toxins. 

Part II deals with the cellular tissues 
and their specific defense against in- 
fection. 

Part IIT describes the several types of 
wounds, the clever processes by which 
they are naturally repaired and the 
techniques of blood transfusion and 
hemorrhage control. 

Part IV defines and discusses the “arti- 
ficial aids” such as germicides, anti- 
septics and drugs. 

Part V gives interesting and valuable 
information on why and how to use 
the “artificial aids.” 

Part VI is a summary and forecast. 
For one concerned with health and 

hygiene, this book provides a wealth 

of information in an agreeable form. 

Apparently it was written with the lay- 

man in mind. In the opinion of the 

reviewer, only the well informed lay- 
man will benefit greatly from it. 
—Reviewed by Lulu Graves 


Girl with a Pay Check 


By Frances Maule 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 273 


Don’t trust to luck to get, keep or 
progress in your job, for the spoils 
go to the girl who has inside informa- 
tion on the why, what, when and where 
of business etiquette and policy. This 
book answers the question, “Why didn’t 
somebody tell me?” before it’s asked. 
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Shelter for Living 


By Ernest Pickering 

John Wiley & Sons, New York 

Price $3.75. Pp. 370. 

Mr. Pickering, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Cincinnati, 
has dedicated this book to “A Happy 
Family Life.” He believes that shelter 
for the contemporary family should be 
“architectural space which has_ been 
conditioned for use, comfort and ap- 
pearance.” 

This book was written primarily for 
students in schools of architecture and 
economics and for architects, 
builders and prospective home owners. 
Consequently, it deals principally with 
the problems of home ownership, but 
it does not neglect larger aspects of 
housing. 


home 


Room Make-Up 


By Gladys Miller 
Doubleday Doran & Co., New York 
Price $2.95. Pp. 301. 


Gladys Miller, home furnishings and 
decoration editor of Madamoiselle, be- 
lieves that the average person can plan 
her home for more charm and graceful 
living if she will follow certain simple 
principles of room make-up. In this di- 
gest of home decoration Miss Miller 
tells how to select and combine back- 
ground, furniture, lamps and lighting, 
and decorative accessories. 

Complete digests at the end of each 
chapter help to make this book a ready 
reference. A fine bibliography and well 
organized index give additional value. 


America’s Housekeeping Book 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Price $2.50. Pp. 607 
Compiled by the New York Herald 

Tribune Home Institute as a com- 

panion volume to America’s Cook 

Book, this complete manual for the 

housewife is without a peer. It is 

divided into three parts: Organization 
of the Home, Housekeeping Methods, 

Operation and Maintenance. The in- 

formation is reliable and practical; the 

illustrations plentiful; the contents 
carefully indexed and cross-indexed. 








50 Things to Make for the Home 


By Julian Starr Jr. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 207. 

The author of the highly successful 
book, Make It Yourself, here writes 
again for the amateur craftsman who 
wants to make inexpensive and _indi- 
vidual things for the home. The 
projects are practical, carefully illus- 
trated and designed primarily for the 
worker with a modest workshop and 
common hand tools. The skilled crafts- 
man, however, will find many new 
ideas for making the home more attrac- 
tive, more convenient and more efh- 
cient. 


A Good Time at Your Party 


By Helen Stegens Fisher 

M. S. Mill Co., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 290 

If you like to give home or com- 
munity parties that accent fun for all, 
this is the book for you. There are 
party plans for every month and for 
every occasion, over eighty pages of 
games, thirty extra pages for your 
party clippings, and a topical index 
that will delight you. 


Casserole Cookery 


By Marian & Nino Tracy 

Modern Age, New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 154. 

“One-dish meals for the lazy gour- 
met” is the perfect subtitle for this col- 
lection of simple casserole dishes. Even 
the book is planned for the lazy person. 
It is spiral bound on one end so that it 
sets up like a sandwich board, and 
with each recipe goes a complete menu, 
a brief author’s comment, an amusing 
sketch and several blank lines for the 
cook’s notes. 


Food for Fifty Revised 


By S. F. Fowler and B. B. West 

John Wiley & Sons, New York 

Price $3.00. Pp. 383. 

There have been no major changes 
in this revision of a book planned orig- 
inally “to provide a limited number of 
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carefully tested institutional formuiae 
for use in food services and in institu- 
tional cookery classes.” Rather, the 
subject matter and recipes have been 
amplified to make this manual more 
complete and effective. 


Entertaining Without a Maid 

By Elizabeth Lounsbery 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 218. 

The title is inclusive, unless one 
might add—“easily, economically, grace- 
fully, with embarrasment for none and 
pleasure for all.’—H.S.S. 


The Best Men Are Cooks 

By Frank Shay 

Coward-McCann, Inc., New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 280. 

Although written by a man, this 
cook book is not for men only. It is 
for all who like good food not because 
it is wholesome or thinning or fatten- 
ing or unusual but just because it is 


good.—H.S.S. 





This Business of Carving 
By Bill Rhode 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 125. ; 
A complete blow-by-blow account of 
the art and science of carving—with 
plenty of excellent illustrations and pre- 
carving tips.—H.S.S. 


How to Carve Meat, Game 

and Poultry 
By M. O. Cullen 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 209. 


In addition to expert, well-illustrated | . 213 Tested Recipes 


instruction in carving, Mr. Cullen gives | 

needed advice to the merchant, the shop- 3 B ] d M 

per and the cook in the selection and 0 a ance cnus 
preparation of food to be carved. He 
describes the tools necessary, their prop- 





The forty-eight pages of this new Pet the work involved. Many of the parties 
2. ; Milk book are filled with suggesti f are planned so that much of the prepar- 
er care and their correct use with every b en rh. pope ogee t= 705% 
. : what to serve and when and how, all in —_ ation can be taken care of hours ahead 
cut and kind of meat and game. : } : $ > 
keeping with present day customs. of time, some of it even the day before. 
In perfecting the recipes, every effort As for “Entertaining Economically,” 
By Helmut Ripperger has been made to have the preparation _ the recipes-—perfected to take full ad- 
George W. Stewart, New York of the dishes as simple as possible. And _ vantage of all the qualities of Irradiated 
Price $1.00. Pp. 96. in planning the menus, special attention Pet Milk—make tempting, fine-flavored 
wp has been given to combining dishes food that is most wholesome and, at the 
The only way to learn about cheese ; . 
: Se a which best fit together, not only because _ same time, costs less. Your request for a 
is to eat it.’—Ernest Oldmeadow . nage : : 
of their nutritional value, but because of — copy will be welcomed. 


Cheese Cookery 


An unusual cheese recipe on every 


page, and with every recipe a literary ” 
or historic quotation on cheese. ee : ‘ . Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 


[5 1447a Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 


Please Note PE . 
is Seccerea Please send me, free of charge, “Entertaining—Easily, 


. Beth Bailey McLean s new book, rs mica Economically” 
The Table Graces, which was reviewed P| fom Mel 4 2 | I teach (subjects - school (grade) 
in the October issue, page 401, does ; air - a ° 
. eal | Name Address 
not replace Meal Planning and Table ‘ 


Se rvice yes ’ : P ; City... — State 
ita suggested ™ the Kine 2 : (Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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ARRIETT ELLIOTT has re 
H signed as Consumer Adviser to 
the Defense Commission and as Asso- 
ciate Administrator and Director of 
the Consumer Division of the Office ot 
Price Administration to return to her 
duties as dean of the Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

* 

Meryl P. Stone has been appointed 
as a food consultant in the Subsistence 
Branch of the Quartermaster Corps 
and will be an associate of Mary 
Barber. Mrs. Stone has held positions 
with the University of Michigan High 
School and General Foods Corporation. 
She is a member of the American 
Dietetic Association. 

* 

Frances Mauck, Assistant Professor 
of the Textiles and Clothing Division, 
Ohio State University and an educa- 
tionol PracticAL Home 
Economics, will teach textiles and 


advisor to 


clothing construction at the University 
of Washington during her two free 
quarters, January to June, 1942. 

* 

A week end professional conference 
on Home Economics Education, par- 
ticularly, as it can be applied to the 
defense program, was held at New 
York University on December 5 and 6. 
This was sponsored by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the University 
which is under the direction of Dora 
S. Lewis. Speakers included Eloise 
Mrs. Winthrop Pennock, 
Marjorie Vaughn, Marion §S. Van 
Liew, Zelpha M. Bates and Alice V. 
Keliher. 


Davison, 


* 
New Sheet Labels Approved 
The National 
Council, Inc., has approved the Fac- 
book labels being used by Pacific Mills 
on its muslin sheets. The labels tell 


Consumer - Retailer 


what the sheet is made of, how it is 
made, and what it will do. Specific 
data is given in relation to each of 
these three points. For example, under 
the heading “How They Are Made” 
information is given regarding the type 
of weave, thread 
for both lengthwise and crosswise di- 


dimensions, count 
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oles 


rections, the weight in terms of 
ounces per square yard and the per- 
centage of finishing materials used. In- 
formation concerning breaking strength 
and shrinkage is given in answer to 
the question “What Will They Do?” 
In making this announcement, Roger 
Wolcott, Executive Secretary of the 
predicted that the 
months will see a rapid growth in the 


Council, coming 
interest shown in informative labelling. 
He based this prediction on two fac- 
tors: 1. The enhanced need to purchase 
with care in a period when prices are 
rising and there is a_ possibility of 
changes in quality; 2. The consumer rec- 
ognition of the fact that wise use of 
income represents an important part of 
civilian defense. 
* 
Tea Consumption Increases 


During the past ten years, imports 
of all kinds of tea into the United 
States have increased a total of more 
For the 
past two years, imports have been at or 


than twelve million pounds. 


near the one hundred million pounds a 
year level. Of this total, approximate- 
ly eighty per cent is black tea which 
is produced in India, Java, Sumatra 
and Ceylon. The other two types of 
tea used in America—green and oolong 
—are produced chiefly in Japan and 
Obviously 
it will soon be very difficult to obtain 
Conse- 


Japanese dominated areas. 


either. green or oolong tea. 
quently, green and oolong tea must be 
by additional 
black tea from the other countries. ‘To 
insure an adequate supply, the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 


replaced shipments of 


Supply, working with the — recently 
formed shipping Committee of the Tea 
Association of the United States, has 
granted for tea a temporary shipping 


priority. 





Our 1941 index of topics and 
authors is ready for distribu- 
tion. Address your request 
for a free copy to the Edi- 
torial Office, Practical Home 
Economics, 468 Fourth Ave- 


nua, NN. 2. CG. 





Dates to Remember 


February +—Sixth annual observance 
of National Social Hygiene Day, 
Auspices American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


15—Negro 
Week. For information and mate- 
rials address Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

February 18 to 21—National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association Annual 

Mark Hopkins and 


Fairmont Hotels, San Francisco. 


February 8 to History 


Convention, 


February 21 to 26—American Associa 
tion of School Administrators Sev- 
enty-second Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco. 

April 15 to 18—American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Annual Convention, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

May 2 to 9—Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress in Washington, 
D. C., at the call of the State De- 
partment of the United States. 


June 21 to 25—American Home Eco 
nomics Association Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston. 


June 28 to July 2—National Educa 
tion Association Convention, Denver. 


*“Self-refrigerated”” Meats 


Resourceful technicians in the meat 
packing industry have devised a new 
means of increasing the flow of meat 
to England. In the past, meat has been 
shipped abroad in specially constructed 
refrigerated chambers heavily insulated 
with cork or other insulating material. 
The provision of such chambers and 
of refrigerating machinery has_ been 
both expensive and slow. Consequent- 
ly, a new method had to be developed. 

Under this new method, meats are 
boxed and then frozen, box and all, to 
an extremely low temperature. They 
are then quickly placed in especially pre- 
pared steamer holds. Cold from the meat 
forces the warm air out of the holds. 
Instead of the usual insulation, the 
ship’s bottom and sides are insulated 
with lard also boxed and frozen at be- 
low zero temperature. The holds are 
sealed by placing on top of the boxed 
meats more of the hard frozen lard. 

The first shipment to England of 
this “self-refrigerated” meat arrived 
safely and in good condition after many 
days at sea, 
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Taking the Classroom 
Into the Community 


(Continued from page 19) 





vided into groups to visit various 
stores. Naturally, the second hand 
stores, Good Will Industries, Salva- 
tion Army and even private individuals 
proved the most fruitful sources for 
the type of furniture we wanted. Pre- 
vious to the expedition, not only pieces 
of furniture that might be used were 
discussed but also furniture construc- 
tion and prices, color schemes for the 


new CRISCO me 


MAKES CLASS 
DEMONSTRATIONS | 
EASIER 
RESULTS SURER 





rooms, curtain materials, yardage | 


needed, etc. All the furnishings were 


not purchased at one time as we wished | 


to see the furniture in the rooms be- 
fore adding the final touches. 
The shopping itself proved an excel- 


lent study in consumer education. One | 


could go on at length listing pupil ex- 
periences. There were the samples of 
curtain materials too sleazy to use, the 
durable drapery material low in cost, 
the stories of unwelcomed reception at 
a few stores and of unusual coopera- 
tion at others, the elation over good 
furniture finds by some and distress at 
too high prices by others. 
Finally, the day for the arrival 


the furnishings came. Then the real 


work began. Although the students had 
already made a study of cleaning and 


refinishing furniture, preparing sur-| 


faces for painting, how to paint, 
processes used in making slip covers, 
curtains and drapes, there was much 
more for them to learn. They had to 


work together in the placement of the | 


furniture, to interpret their work to 
others and to meet many people who 
came to see the completed project. 


The outcomes from a project such | 


as this led to values too numerous to 
mention. The learnings derived from 
the actual furnishing becomes almost 
a minor factor. The entire subject of 
housing comes to life—so do the pu- 
pils—so does the teacher—so does the 


community. 
* 


Britons study America. British teach- 
ers enrolled at summer teacher-train- 


ing institutions in Oxford, Leeds, | 


Exeter, New Castle and London were 
offered a new course called ‘The 
United States of America.” American 
Professors taught these courses which 
included a survey of our history, con- 
stitution, architecture and social life. 
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| In your classroom demonstrations, it means a lot to work with in- 
| gredients which help both to simplify cooking methods and to assure 
| uniformly good results. And in the field of shortenings, we believe 
that no other product can offer these two important advantages in 


such generous measure. 


IN MAKING CAKES 


New Crisco produces a batter which is exceptionally 
smooth .. . a batter which won't curdle or separate. 
Crisco-made cakes are higher and lighter—by actual 
tests —than you can produce with any other shorten 


ing —even the most expensive. 


IN MAKING TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUST 


You have the advantage of Crisco’s new sure-fire 
pastry method—-a method which eliminates former 
guesswork as to how much water to use. Your dough 
is just right-not sticky, not crumbly —easy to 
roll out. 


Crisco makes it easy to turn out crisp, appetizing, 
digestible fried foods. Fried foods with all their fine 


flaver sealed-in. 


To many hundreds of Home Economics teachers, as 

to millions of American housewives, new “Sure-Mix™ 
Crisco is the preferred shortening and cooking fat. If ycu’re not already using Crisco, 
a trial will convince you that this pure, all-vegetable shortening has every quality 
to recommend it fer classrcom demonstrations and student use. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE © Home Economics Department, Ivorydale, Ohio 


America’s biggest-selling 
all-vegetable shortening. 


Procter & Gamble—Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


























Defense Housing 
and Morale 
(Continued from page 8) 





While the USHA has dabbled a lit- 
tle in farm housing, its activities have 
been mainly urban. A variety of agen- 
cies meanwhile tried experiments, some 
happier than others, with farm and 
rural housing. All are now taken over 
and carried on by the efficient Farm 
Security Administration in the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 

A number of Defense towns built in 
the open country for the manufacture 
of bombs and smokeless powder are 
specializing in demountable 
which the FSA intends to cart away 
after the emergency and substitute for 
worn-out farm houses. The plan is 
eminently sensible and so far as I know 
has up to now encountered no enemies. 

The provision of new houses for 
defense, though its most conspicuous 
activity, is by no means all there is 
in defense housing. Actually it is one 
of the last rather than the first meas- 


houses, 














“T’ve made a great decision .. . I’m going 
to Sew and Save! 

“This means that I’m going to have more 
and better clothes at smaller cost. I can 
get better fabrics ... fit and tailor them 
more carefully, and finish them with clever 
and original hand touches. 

“To help me, there’s a wonderful book 
called ‘Sew and Save.’ It tells me how to 
make a dress in 15 easy steps. How to 
select patterns, fabrics, notions. How to 
fit patterns, pin, mark, baste, and tailor. 
It shows me the easy way to make plack- 
ets. closings, finishes of all kinds. It’s a 
treasure that every girl should have.” 


I'M ON THE MAKE! 
I’M GOING TO SEW AND SAVE 


J.& P. COATS 
CROWN ZIPPERS 
CLARK’S cs» 





USE THIS COUPON FOR ORDERING 


SEW AND SAVE BOOK 





Single copies, 10 cents each. One dozen 
copies for 64 cents. One complimentary 
copy to each teacher ordering 6 or more. 














. The Spool Cotton Company 

§ = Educational Bureau, Dept. C 142, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

I Please send me copies of “Sew and Save,"’ 18-page book, at 10¢ each or 64¢ per dozen. 

i I understand that for each order of 6 or more copies, I receive one free copy. 

; Name Title 

r School Address No. of Students 

i City State t 
ii aitacaicaieitea incest ietanianin lied -_ _ 4 
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ures resorted to. Following the gatn- 
ering of data concerning vacancies, 
rents and additional workers antici- 
pated, a Homes Registration Office is 
usually set up, where a newly arrived 
defense worker may go to consult a 
list of vacant rooms and of vacant 
iouses, furnished and unfurnished, to- 
gether with their rents or sales prices. 
In a really crowded town, the list may 
be entirely scratched off. 

The next agency which is generally 
set up is a Fair Rent Commission, 
composed of public spirited citizens 
serving without pay and proceeding by 
moral suasion only. Sometimes it is 
helpful in preventing unwarranted rent 
increases, sometimes it is useless. It 
probably prepares public opinion for 
statutory rent control, which is the 
only effective measure. The price con- 
trol bill now before Congress, if it is 
passed, will only control rents in a 
slow and cumbersome way. The simple, 
effective and completely fair method is 
to freeze all rents by statute at what- 
ever they were on a date just previous 
to the national emergency. Provision 
can be made for allowing raises if and 
to the extent that the necessary ex- 
penses of the landlord for taxes and 
up-keep are increased. Individual 
cases of hardship can also be taken 
care of. During World War I, Great 
Britain pegged her rents to those ob- 
taining on August 3, 1914. At present 
they are pegged to those of September 
1, 1939. Canada does the same thing. 
It works and it prevents inflation. It 
prevents profiteering at the expense of 
defense—profiteering 
under existing circumstances is not far 


national which 


removed from high treason. 


A wooden box on casters makes a 
convenient wood box as it helps to save 
steps and prevent litter in bringing in 
wood. 


* 


A washing machine kept in the 
kitchen may also be used as a working 
surface if covered with a table made 
of lumber or wallboard and equipped 
with casters. 

* 

Statistics show that the home is one 
of the most unsafe places in the world. 
Home accidents are the eighth most im- 
portant cause of deaths in the United 
States and are responsible for about 
32,000 deaths and 4,700,000 disabling 
injuries every year. By removing haz- 
ards in the home, most of these acci- 
dents can be avoided. 
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Furnishing a Low 
Cost Housing Unit 
(Continued from page 9) 





with the rug was a race against time 
since slip covers and curtains were to 
be made by the N.Y.A. and had to fit 
into the workroom schedule. A piece 
of the hem on the rug, which had to 
be removed because of wear, was used 
as a sample in assembling colors. Fab- 
rics were bought in a remnant shop. A 
cotton jaspe stripe in dull orange at 
39c a yard was used for the davenport 
slip cover. An old Cogswell chair cost- 
ing $4.00 was repaired and re-uphol- 
stered in a sturdy dark brown cotton. 
The living room curtains were of linen 
and cotton in stripes of blue-green, yel- 
low and orange at 58c a yard. These 
were made sill length and unlined so 
they could be tubbed like gingham. For 
uniformity, the hall, bath and kitchen 
windows at the front of the house were 
treated alike. White sanforized mar- 
curtains 
with borders of rick rack 


quisette were made and 


trimmed 


braid in yellow, orange and a jade that: 


repeated the blue-green of bath and 
kitchen walls. 

The oak dining room table and the 
dining chairs, an old dresser 
bought for $5.90, and a chest of draw- 
ers costing $5.00 were refinished by an 
N.Y.A. painter who took great pride in 


room 


his work. He said that most any man 
and his wife could do that kind of re- 
conditioning. 

The most remarked about feature in 
the apartment is the bookcase. It was 
made from bricks and three old table 
leaves at a total cost of $1.20. 
the book shelves hangs a 25c colored 


Above 


print of Chardin’s, “The Governess”. 
This was covered with a piece of old 
glass and bound in gold passe partout. 
Books, selected and lent by the School 
of Librarianship at the University of 
Washington, helped to make the living 
room homelike. 

For the parents’ bedroom, an iron 
bed and some old chairs were painted 
blue. A 


tufted bedspread bought on sale added 


robin’s egg lovely yellow 
both color and an interesting texture. 
On the supposition that a family liv- 
ing in this apartment might have two 
children, the second bedroom was fur- 
nished with double-decker bunks. Mat 
tresses were a problem, but it was de 
cided that they should be reasonably 
good even if rugs had to be omitted. 
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Gay but practical bedspreads in striped 
green seersucker cost 69c each. 

A small niche in the upstairs hall 
needed a narrow piece of furniture. 
But by this time there was great anxi- 
ety for fear the money would not hold 
out, so a committee member measured 
the space, planned a set of shelves, had 
the pieces of wood cut for $1.07 and 
made the shelves herself. ‘These were 
used to hold toys from the N.Y.A. toy 
loan shop while the apartment was on 
exhibit. 

No cute, tricky or frilly things were 








bought for this apartment. Everything 
selected is substantial, washable and 
suitable for a home with children. 

The entire furnishings came to just 
$125 but a few items were added at a 
cost of $8.00. 
omitted (see list). 

It is hoped that many prospective 
tenants will visit the apartment and 
profit from the suggested furnishing. As 
for the students, they are already re- 
warded with the knowledge and satis- 


These could have been 


faction that comes with a good job 
well done. 


59 recipes! All for school lunchrooms! 


Our ARTIST is a mighty enthusiastic 
fellow. 

And when he heard about the plans for 
our latest recipe booklet and how it will 
help school-lunchroom directors, his en- 
thusiasm got the better of him and he did 
the picture above. 

While his drawing is hardly accurate, it 
certainly gives a good idea of 
the way we in the Canco 
Kitchen feel about the booklet 
we're working on now. 

It will contain 59 economical 
recipes for delicious sand- 
wiches, salads, and soups. 


All of them are especially Name 


prepared for school lunchrooms 
and cafeterias! 


All apply the principles of Street 


diet set down by the Govern- 
ment’s National Program on City 


= 


Please enter my order for a copy of “Canned Food Recipes for 


Nutrition. 

All of them are so quick and easy to 
prepare that they call for only the simplest 
of equipment. 

They’ll be wrapped up in our new book- 
let, “Canned Food Recipes for School 
Lunchrooms,”’ scheduled to come off the 
press in February. So, get your order in now. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT P-142 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


School Lunchroom 


Institution Grade 


State 





Mat 


.7 OU CAN’T see them without a high 
j Peden microscope—but this dish 
is loaded with deadly germs, about to 
meet their Waterloo. 


They are but a few of the germ 
“guinea pigs’ that die daily in the 
Lehn & Fink laboratories to test the 
potency of Lysol disinfectant. 


In the making of Lysol every safe- 
guard is taken in order that you may 
know that for whatever purpose Lysol 
is recommended, it will not fail you. 


That’s something to remember when 
you are offered a disinfectant that is 
“just as good’’. 

Because it is highly concentrated, 
Lysol is economical to use. It actually 
gives you 10 times as much germ- 
killing solution for your money as some 
other widely sold products. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J., and see for yourself 
the care we take to insure the quality 
of every product that bears our name. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
P.H.E.-142, Bloomfield, N.J., for free book 


on household and personal uses of Lysol. 


Disinfectant 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 





We Learn How 
America Lives 
(Continued from page 16) 








with these other families that we de- 
cided to leave the young couple until 
later. 

Everything was peaceful up to this 
point. But when it came to deciding 
which of these families to study first, 
the class divided into two camps. The 
campaign was forceful and prolonged. 
Arguments for the Cricks were based 
on the fact that the older Crick girls 
were so like themselves and would have 
the same problems. On the other hand, 
as Betty put it, “That Poor House- 
keeper, she has so many troubles. We 
ought to help her out.” 

Finally, they concluded that by study 
ing the Cricks first, they would be 
better fitted to do a good job in solving 
poor Mrs. Brooks’ problems. 

We began the study by reading aloud 
from the book. At night the girls stud 
ied the more detailed descriptions in 
their magazine scrapbooks. 

To obtain as complete an under- 
standing of the family as possible, we 
discussed all the Cricks in class, along 
with the effect of such things as the 
California climate and the parents’ ed- 
ucation on their way of living. We also 
made inquiries to find out the meaning 
of the “Ham and Eggs” movement and 
the purpose of the Rotary Club and of 
other organizations to which Mr. or 
Mrs. Crick belong. 

In order to do our fall canning, we 
transferred the Cricks to our. state. 
When the girls discussed which mem 
bers of the Crick family would be apt 
to do the canning, they decided that 
Mrs. Crick would be assisted by the 
two older girls. “Then, since the can- 
ning of peaches and tomatoes was being 
carried on in their own homes, they set 
about learning how to can those prod- 
They 


vroups of three, as Mrs. Crick, Mar 


ucts themselves. worked | in 
tha and May, each girl trying to keep 
in character. 

Mr. Crick is the only one in the fam- 
ily who doesn’t share in the meal prep 
aration, So, for the planning of meals, 
the sixteen girls in class divided into 
one group of six members, and two 
groups of five each. Thus, we really 
had one Mr. Crick planning and_ the 
other two Mr. Cricks out on the lemon 


ranches, But whether he was present 


or not, we always planned for the 
father’s food. 

Each one of our Cricks has done that 
part of the work which her California 
namesake would do. When too difficult 
tasks were suggested for Gladys, aged 
five, or Bobby, nine, this point was 
brought up at once. On the other hand, 
the Gladyses have been very good na- 
tured about accepting smaller portions 
of food and the extra supervision of 
eating which small children need. 

All four of the Crick youngsters take 
their lunches to school. We changed 
this, having Gladys eat at home with 
her father and mother. 

Each group planned lunches for those 
going to school which would be essen- 
tially the same as the lunch served at 
home. For example, if those at home 
were having tuna fish salad, the school 
children of the family carried tuna fish 
salad sandwiches. The girls considered 
this more satisfactory than packing the 
salad. 

At our school, there is no cafeteria, 
so the children go home for lunch. But 
most schools where the students stay 
for lunch have some arrangement tor 
the purchase of milk, simple desserts, 
etc. Therefore the girls set up a cat- 
eteria counter where they could pick 
up the food needed to supplement the 
lunches brought from home. All the 
school children ate together at one long 
table while their parents and Gladys 
were having lunch at their several 
homes. 

It has been especially interesting to 
me to see how anxious all of our Cricks 
have been to see that the family meals 
were adequate. I feel that they have 
learned much because of this concern. 
Sometimes very simple explanations are 
made over and over again without be- 


ing comprehended, even when the chil 


dren, themselves, say that they under 
stand. But when something comes up 
to make the information immediately 
useful to them, they understand and re 
member it. 

For example, | thought that, surely, 
everyone in the class realized that the 
milk used in cooking helps to make up 
the prescribed quart per day. But 
when we were checking the day’s meals 
to see whether or not the Cricks were 
vetting their quotas, I heard a sur- 
prised, “Oh, I didn’t know you could 
count the milk used in cooking. I 
thought you had to drink the whole 
quart.” And she sounded so relieved. 

Teaching the girls about the spend 
ing of money has been difficult other 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Sent on Request 


Interesting Denton 
For Class-Room Use 


@ This instructive exhibit of materials 
used in making hygienic soft-knit Denton 
Sleepers is specially designed for use in 
Home Economics classes. An illustrated 
booklet telling how Dentons are made, 
and a short talk to the children, are in- 
cluded. Complete exhibit sent on request, 
without charge. 


Soft-Knit Dentons in Two Fabrics 
Light Gray and Cream White 


Not Made in Colors 
Soft-knit Dentons are made of 97°, un- 
bleached cotton and 3°; fine, soft, virgin 
wool. All sizes for infants, children and 
adults. Denton Baby Bags. Sleeping 
Hoods for children and adults. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 











An Essential Teaching Aid 
in CHILD CARE CLASSES 





For ae | | For 
The % G : Actual 


Demonstra- Practice 





tion 
of 
Bathing 
Swabbing 


Dressing 





Hygienic Care 


Powdering Making Clothes 


Feeding ‘ ; Laundering 


The CHASE BABY 


Used for twenty-five years in schools, hospitals 
and Maternity Centers for demonstrating all details 
in the care of children. Built for years of hard 
wear, the Chase Baby should be standard equip- 
ment in your Child Care Classes 





For complete information write to 


M, J. CHASE, 24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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@ Send for 
FREE BOOK 
describing uses 


of Baking Soda, 


colored bird cards. 


W..: appetite ever said "No" to Soda 
Biscuits—an American food if there ever 
was one. And what feod can be eaten in so 
many taste thrilling ways?—as a hot bread 
with butter and sweet spreads, swimming 
in thick gravy, or as a shortcake, with 
crushed fruit, for dessert. 

Why not some golden brown soda bis- 
cuits for your dinner tonight? But make 
them the right way, with Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda and *Sour 
Milk. Then you'll get the lightness, the soft 
crumb, the delicate flavor that means your 
meal's a success. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted flour, add !/p teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
and !/) teaspoon salt, and sift again. Cut in 
4 tablespoons shortening. Add enough 
xsour milk or buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 34 cup. Turn onto floured 
board and knead. Roll !/2 inch thick. Cut 
with biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven 


(475° F.) 12 minutes. 





* NOTE: Jf sour milk is not available, 
add to 34 cup of sweet milk one table- 
spoon of vinegar (preferably white vine- 
gar as it makes a whiter biscuit), or one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 


SAY \ 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 


ARM & HA 
or COW BRAN 
BAKING SODA. 


BICARBONATE of 


MMER 


SODA 








(Continued from page 34) 
years. Some of them have little or no 
money to spend and many of the fam- 
ilies are reluctant to release informa- 


voluntarily investigated additional bud- 
gets. 

The girls have also become noticeably 
more proficient in looking up reference 
material and using it in discussions. 


with the families of How America 
Lives has been well spent. 

We are now more than half way 
through the term. We have spent much 
more time with the Cricks than orig- 


tion concerning their incomes and ex- 
inally planned. ‘This means that the 


term will be over when we finish with 
the second family. The newlyweds will 
have to be omitted entirely. However, 
this won’t matter too much because we 
can cover most of their problems while 
studying the Brooks family. Another 
time, we'll realize this and plan on 
studying only one or two families. An- 
other time, too, the girls will be warned 
in advance to be on the watch for these 
stories of American families. 

I, for one, hope that these case his- 
tories are continued. For, as one of 
the girls said, “It’s a lot more interest- 
ing to plan meals for a real family than 
a bunch of girls in school. Being Mrs. 
Crick is a big responsibility.” 


penditures. They began by choosing other families 

Through | studying 
Lives the girls have been able to see 
how other families use their incomes. 
Girls who could not obtain figures of 
their own could and did choose a family 
from the series and used their income 
figures. They were most eager to re- 
port on these, and some of the class 


How America in the series to compare with the 
Cricks. Now they use radio programs 
and movies, as well as books and maga- 
zine articles, to illustrate their ideas 
and to prove their points. 

Results such as these, in addition to 
the girls’ enthusiasm and continued in- 
terest, make me sure that our time 








TWO BOOKLETS 
ON BUDGETING 





At Home in 
the Basement 


(Continued from page 15) 





to help stretch 
family dollars 

now and in the 
years ahead 





The colonnade provided a handy and at- 
tractive space for books and flower 
arrangements. 

By this time the neighbors had _ be- 
come interested in my Home Experience 
and one of them gave me a used lino- 
leum rug for the smaller room. Here, 


ERE are two booklets on budgeting which 

really help one to meet today’s money 
problems. We believe that the important 
thing in budgeting is the family’s altitude to 
ward spending. So these booklets deal with 
the broad issues in money management 
rather than with rigid spending patterns. ‘‘No 
set of fixed percentages can be recommended, ”’ 
says the booklet on principles, “for those 
available are averages of the way people have 
spent their incomes, not models of the way 
any income should be spent. Such a pattern 
fails to fit the special needs of any real family.”’ 


our experience with family budgeting prob- 
lems over the last ten years. The booklet pro- 
vides a short, practical text for high school 
and college classes. ‘“The Budget Calendar”’ 
contains work sheets for putting the prin- 
ciples into practice. It is very handy for and magazine rack. I 
working out problems posed by the teacher. colored scarfs for the sewing machine 


below a rectangular mirror, we put 
the sewing machine which also serves 
as a desk and art center. An old walnut 
radio box became a combination seat 
made_ bright, 


and the magazine rack and hung a few 
color and 


We will gladly send you a copy of each of 
these new booklets for a 3c stamp to cover 
mailing costs. Won’t you please use the con- 
venient coupon? 


f )- quiet corner for sewing and afternoon 


— Cor poration tea. Father likes to take his cronies 


ESTABLISHED 16786 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


small pictures for added 
interest. 


With the last decorative touches our 





Whole family should take part 
Every family should work out its own spend 
ing plan to meet its own special needs. This 
calls for a family conference in which the 
young folks as well as the parents take part. 
We should frankly recognize that a home be 
longs to the children as much as to the par 
ents, that the children can help make the fam 
ily dollars go farther by sharing in the plan 
ning as well as the spending. Young folks who 
learn how to plan their spending to fit their 
own particular needs and wants can help at 
home right now. More important, they are 
better prepared to manage their own funds in 
the years ahead, whatever problems those 
years may bring. 


basement haven was ready for use, and 


how we used it! Mother delights in a 





down for cigars and a rummy game. 
spe f , > H > re 

One of America's leading family finance organizations with | spend most of may free time there 
302 branches in 200 cities sewing, studying, drawing or just sit- 

ting in smug admiration of my handi- 
work. And on hot nights the whole 


family gathers about the gay table for 


Research Dept. PHE-A 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Hlinois 

Perhaps 


Please send me ‘‘Money Management Prin supper or a bed time snack. 


siples” and “The Budget Calendar.” 1 enclose . . 
opening Si a i iat the greatest pleasure of all is having a 
comfortable, attractive place to enter- 
Name 4 . Sale eran : 
; tain friends. And it’s such a thrill to 
3c stamp brings both ; “Now if tl me 
ss esis op 1ave mother say, ‘““Now if the minister 
Money Management Principles’”’ tells how y 
to draw up the family spending plan. Into it Stat 
. ate 


have gone the results of our thinking and of 


Address 
calls be sure to show him the base 


ment.” 
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How to Write 


(Continued from page 18) 





the blue pencil rigorously, permitting 
no error or weakness. ‘The first critical 
reading should be for general organi- 
zation. Did you follow your outline? 
Have you included only important mat- 
ter and given the major space to the 
most valuable portions? Is there a 
topic sentence in each paragraph? Are 
paragraphs connected smoothly? With 
these questions settled, you read again, 
and 


this time 


interest. Next, you consider the length 


for clarity, simplicity 


and type of sentences, the grammatical 
structure, the punctuation and spelling. 
Finally, you ponder each word to be 
the effectual 


could possibly use in that place. A good 


certain it is most you 
dictionary and a thesaurus are indis 


pensable for this final survey. 


THe Tire 


Caretul consideration is needed in 
composing a title for your manuscript. 


In a few arresting words—nouns that 


evoke a picture, verbs that denote ac- 


tion—you want to attract readers and 
to intimate what the article is about. 
The titles. 
Often they begin how, what, where, 


trend is toward shorter 


why or when. For example: How to 
Conserve Vitamins; Where Are Those 
When Cook Vege 


Vitamins? ; You 


tables. 

Often an effective and unusual title, 
and one that expresses the spirit of the 
article, may be developed by jotting 
litteen or twenty possible titles for con 
sideration. Then a juggling of words 
used in them will result in the perfect 


combination. 


THe Finat Drarr 

You are now ready to prepare the 
final draft for submission to the pub 
lication in which you hope it will be 
printed. Your manuscript should be 
typewritten in double space on only one 
side of the paper. Use unruled, white 
bond in standard typewriter size, 8! x 
and 


the 


Il inches. Your address 
title, the 


article and the number of illustrations 


name, 
number of words in 
should be given on a cover sheet. You 
may or may not add, “To be paid for 
at your regular rate.” 

The title 
peated on the first sheet of the manu 
half the 


and your name are re 


script, centered way down 
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The Art and Science of Quantity Cookery 
...., in an up-to-date and amplified second edition of the popular book 
on quantity cookery by SINA FAYE FOWLER and BESSIE BROOKS 
WEST. Thorough in its presentation, it includes instruction in the 
preparation, cooking, and serving of food in quantity. The recipes included 
are well tested, and are standardized in respect to the use of common 
foods only, on a basis of fifty servings. 





FOOD 
FOR 
FIFTY 








SECOND EDITION 





NOVEMBER 1941 





VA 








CONTENTS: 


383 pages 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 


INFORMATION. RECIPES. MENU PLANNING. SERVING MEALS 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. TEAS AND BUFFET MEALS. 
COPIES AVAILABLE ON APPROVAL 

24 illustrations 


INDEX. 


6 by 9 
440 4th AVE., 


$3.00 
NEW YORK 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICACO 
Our Service ts 
Nationwide 


Teachers are having better opportunities than they have 
had in many years The Government with its defense 
program is requiring the services of so many teachers 
Administrators throughout the country are requesting us 
te make recommendations to them Salaries in many 
places are increasing Member N.A.T.A, Address 1200-10 
Steger Bldg., 28 », Jackson Bihvd., Chieago, lino 








CREATING A STIR! 


| New Book getting enthusiastic 


| 


Praise from Home Economists — 
Teachers —Group Leaders 


FREE-From the Makers of Hi-Speed Maca 


| 
| the Fast Granular Yeast. 





ECAUSE it actually is a different 
kind of book—because it gives im- 
portant baking information in an inter- 
esting way —“BATTERS AND DOUGHS 
WiTH FAst GRANULAR YEAST" is bring- 
ing in all sorts of enthusiastic fan mail, 
We have already sent out thousands of 
these books and from what we have 
heard, they have certainly filled a need. 
“BATTERS AND DOUGHS WITH FAS1 
GRANULAR YEAST” does more than 
merely give recipes and procedures. It 
deals interestingly and authoritatively 
with the peculiarities, advantages, limita- 
tions and versatility of 
all baking ingredients! 


It tells Home Economists things they 
have always wanted to know and things 
they should know about the materials 
with which they work. 

We know of no other book that even 
attempts to do the job chosen for “BAT- 
TERS AND DouGus.” If you have already 
received your copy, you will probably 
agree. If you haven't received a copy, 
you should send for one now. Simply ad- 
dress your request to: Home Economics 
Department, Northwestern Yeast Com- 
pany, 1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





HI-SPEED MACA 
...the Fast Granular Yeast 
...- Freshness Dated for Your Protection. 











BE PATRIOTIC 


By choosing a smart new uniform for your 
laboratory! 


SAILOR MAID—85c 


| 


SMART! PRACTICAL! 
DID YOU KNOW 


That we carry a COMPLETE line of LABORA- 
TORY UNIFORMS at any price you want: 
65c, 75c, 85c, 95c, $1.35. 


You want to see our complete line! Send for 


our 1942 catalog today! Don’t forget, we give 
24-hour service! WRITE TODAY 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. 





INEXPENSIVE! 


Kansas City, Mo. 








4 for 
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UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
By DR. HELEN SHACTER 
Mental hygiene book for high school 
students, gives helpful insight as to in- 
dividual capacities and _ characteristics. 
Ideal unit for your Personality Discussion 
Groups. 48c. 


BI ington 
MCKNIGHT & MCKNIGHT Bieominsto 








DRAPING AND DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
by 
Mary Evans 
Price $2.00 
EDWARDS BROTHERS 
Ann Arbor Michigan 











TEXTILE 


COLORS/ 





Add beautiful color to textiles for home, per- 
sonal, ast or professional use. PRANG TEX- 
TILE OLORS are easily applied, are wash- 
able and sun-safe. ideal for Craft and Home 
Economics class work. 
Write for FREE Fol- 
der on the many prac- 
tical uses of beautiful 
PRANG TEX 


TILE 
COLO 
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page, so that the upper half of the 
paper is blank for the editor’s use. Each 
page is numbered in the upper right- 
hand corner. Margins on the sides and 
at the bottom of each page should be 
not less than 34 of an inch wide. The 
first word of each paragraph should be 
indented _ five Two _ spaces 
should be left between sentences. A 
double cross (#) on the final page in- 
Errors may be cor- 


spaces. 


dicates the end. 
rected neatly either on the typewriter 
or in ink, never in pencil. 

The neatly typed and 
manuscript should be clipped to a sheet 
of cardboard slightly larger than the 
typed sheets and any accompanying il- 
lustrations. These, plus a_ self-ad- 
dressed envelope, are placed flat in a 
Manila envelope for mailing. A self- 
addressed envelope of the same size 
should be folded and enclosed for use 
in return of the manuscript. To this 
envelope should be attached the same 


corrected 


amount of postage used for mailing the 
outer envelope. Unless sufficient return 
postage is enclosed, you cannot expect 
the return of your manuscript. 

All manuscripts must be sealed and 
mailed first class. The envelope should 
be addressed to “The Editor” or to 
“Editorial Office” rather than to the 
editor by name. Do not try to hurry 
the editor with a letter requesting a 
prompt decision. Editors read manu- 
scripts as quickly as possible, and they 
have troubles enough without undergo- 
ing unnecessary irritation. 

You are now a professional writer. 
If your manuscript is accepted, you will 
reach a larger audience of homemakers 
than you could ever hope to meet face 
to face. That is one of the compen- 
sations for the time and energy you 
have expended. It is second only to 
the thrill of being able to write well 


enough for publication. 





Home Service 
in the Emergency 


(Continued from page 19) 





have both married and unmarried girls 
who are working in defense industries 
know how to prepare 


That is the reason 


and want to 
meals in a hurry. 
that emphasis is being changed from 
the promotion of appliances which are 
not now so readily available to the se- 
lection and preparation of food; but, 
we are still talking about the advan- 
tages of modern equipment. 

Irom the questionnaire we deduce 





that home calls will be supplemented 
by the survey type of call. Nutrition- 
conscious women are going to be more 
interested in food and will do much 
more cooking at home. Therefore, they 
will want to see that all equipment in 
the home is in the best possible working 
order. The questionnaire also indicates 
that more requests are coming from 
schools and from cookery instructors 
for information on the equipment used 
in the foods classes, and for the same 
type of “stretching the dollar” recipes 
that home service women are using in 
their demonstrations for women’s 
groups. We learn, too, that cooperation 
with tenants in government housing 
projects is a new development. Many 
thousands of women are using modern 
equipment for the first time and need 
skilled instruction in making full use of 
the automatic features. 

Home service rooms are being used 
increasingly by community nutrition 
groups needing a well-equipped meet- 
ing place. For example, the home serv- 
ice auditorium of the Boston gas com- 
pany is being used several times each 
week _ by 
women who make up the Defense Mo- 
Unit. 


outlining 


groups of Massachusetts 


bile Canteen Their own unit 
instructors are courses in 
quick, healthful, quantity cookery. 
Cooperation through displays is a 
new development. In Cincinnati, the 
main display windows of the Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Company were 
designed, in cooperation with the local 
nutrition committee, to tie in the com- 
pany home service department with the 
national defense theme. The display, 
which occupied a thirty-seven foot win- 
dow for a period of two weeks, was 
based on the government bulletin “Eat 
the Right Food to Help Keep You 
Kit.” The bulletin) was 
while the display was being used. The 


distributed 


foods shown were photographed in 
color in the home service department 
and then enlarged as pictured here. The 
recipe and menu service of the depart- 
ment was well publicized, as was the 
personnel, to show how the competent 
staff of home economists in the utility 
company was available for community 
service. 

Utility gas companies are in business 
to serve their local communities. The 
home service departments they have set 
up have always been interested in com 
munity activities and today, through the 
flexibility of their programs, they stand 
ready to cooperate in innumerable ways 
throughout the 


to improve nutrition 


United States. 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1942 


PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-eight years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co-op- 
eration of several of the leading manufacturers 


in the United States. 


While there is no charge to teachers for this 
Service, it is necessary that they enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. Please use coupon below giving your 
1942 school address if you wish to receive an 


enrollment for this school year. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 
Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 


receive enrollment card for year 1942. 


Please Write Plainly 


EThe TABLE GRACE. 


SETTING, SFRVICH. 4S 
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Bar. | 
The TABLE GRACES 
SETTING, SERVICE AND MANNERS 
by 
Beth Bailey McLean 


The poise which comes with the knowledge that her table is 
correctly set and served is desired by every woman. THE TABLE 
GRACES discusses informal and semiformal meals—family meals, 
also guest meals—breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. It contains 
suggestions on the selection of china, glass, silverware, linen, 
furniture, and other dining-room equipment; the arrangement and 
setting of the table, the use of a serving table, and the serving 
of the meal. Inexpensive. (Abridged from “Meal Planning and 
Table Service."’) Beautiful card cover. Only 80 cents. 
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Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. , 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 
when your graduates are planning their future activities. 
OR the convenience of you and vour students we are 
reprinting in pamphlet form this popular series of 
articles at a price which will make them available to 
every high school and college student who wants a home 
economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has been 
culled very carefully from wide reading, varied home eco- 
nomics experience and 2 comprehensive questionnaire sent 
to employers in the various occupational fields. [t contains 
a list of the best and most recent book and magazine 
references. 

Price 25 cents a copy 


Ten copies or more, 20 cents each 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 














A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Greuped and Labeled 




















GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 

We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this ae our illustrative 
material ready for you. ou will find— 


SWATCHES larger this year, 4x6 instead of 3x5. 
SWATCHES all neatly pinked on all four sides. 
SWATCHES mounted on a separate 4x6 card. 


SWATCHES 
price, use. 

SWATCHES packed in new, 
permanent filing. 

SWATCHES catalogued into their five separate 
groups. 

SWATCHES much more carefully selected, with 
newest fabrics on the market represented. 
Selection includes 34 cottons, 40 rayons, 12 
wools, 10 pure dye silks, 8 linens. 


Order direct 


labeled by name, width, weave, 


stronger box for 


Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW EDITION! 


Get this de luxe Carnation 





Cook Book. 96 pages, un- 
usual recipes, gorgeous color 
photographs, durable cover. 
Send 15e, coin or stamps. 
Dept. 703, Carnation Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high. 
= of fashion. Subscription ene 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited by 
Ethel Traphagen, pir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 
Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 
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The American Woman 
and Her Responsibilities 
(Continued from page 17) 





education, and so on? 

Miss Byrne Hope Saunders, Editor 
Chatelaine Magazine, Toronto: 
“Children are conservative. They 

want their home life in the accepted 

paths. ‘They are the first to suspect 


upset balances in the home life, and ob- 
viously are the ones to suffer most. In a 
home, not in the pattern of other homes, 
we must give our definitions 


so we can give them definite 


children 
of values, 
answers. We must show our women 
that the values she gives her children 
belong to the eternal varieties, so that 
the succeeding generations will find their 


memories of mother as beautiful as ever.” 


Miss Anne D. Blitz, Dean of Women, 


University of Minnesota: 
“Miss Frysinger, doesn’t that come 
back to your original statement, the 


great problem of the American Home is 
that it does not know it has a problem? 
In America there is a tradition that you 
know how to feed your family and you 
do not need this information, and that all 
this talk nonsense.” 


about vitamins is 


Morgan, Chairman of 
Department of Home 


of California: 


Agnes Fay 
Economics, 
University 
“It has seemed to me, that for both 
the man and the woman who want only 
a liberal education in their four years 
in college, or their two years in college, 
that that liberal education might be based 
foundations of homemaking and 
much the 


same, and many of the disciplines of the 


on the 
citizenship. ‘They are very 


old-fashioned education can be admin- 
istered through the study of the problems 
of the home, of citizenship and of Gov- 
ernment. And, among the disciplines that 
must, of 


. “There 


are included in this group 


course, be included science.” 

wouldn’t be time to teach all sciences. 
So I plead for the inclusion of a funda- 
mental! and authentic study of the science 
of nutrition somewhere in the education 


of all college girls.” 


Contribution from audience: 

“I wish especially to call attention to a 
statement that Dr. Morgan made, which 
greatly, and that is that 
during their 


impresses me 
men are to be_ included, 
college years, in this education for home- 
universities and 


making. I think our 


colleges—and | wish to blame especially 
the Home Economics people. I am a 
home economist, myself, so I can say this 

I wish to blame them especially for 
putting so many prerequisities on their 


homemaking courses that the students 


who may want to take a straight col- 
legiate course cannot take those special 


courses.” 
Dr. Morgan: 
“T want to add a word about the 


morale of good nutrition. It is interest- 
ing to me to observe in warring Euro- 
pean nations the possible relation of 
morale and diet. We made this study 
some eight or ten years ago with no 
prophetic feeling about it. The diet of 
the French people, for 
most without Thiamin or any 
They eat flat, 
without yeast, and the wine, 


instance, is al- 
other B 
white bread 


which is 


Vitamins. 


the customary diet of the French peasant, 
is almost Vitamin B-less. On the other 
hand, the German peasant has_ black 
bread, whole rye and whole wheat, baked 
with lots of yeast. Beer, while it has 
not much in the way of Vitamins cer- 
tainly has more than wine. Potatoes, 
on which the Germans live, have plenty 
of Vitamin B. The difference in the 
appearance of the children of these two 
countries indicates that difference. 
“Russians also use the black bread, so 
when the black-bread fed 
soldiers got up against the Russian B-fed 
it wasn't quite the same story 
So we could 


German, 


soldiers, 
as it had been in France. 
go on and point out characteristics of 
both health and mental attitudes, which 
are reproduced in the people who have 
various, vital vitamin deficiency symp- 
toms. A pre-pellegra symptom is worry, 
lack of pre-psycho- 
pathic condition—and we have in our na- 
people, both 


self-confidence and 


tion today a great many 
farmers and urban people, who are liv- 
ragged lunatic 


think largely 


ing on the edge, the 


fringe, I because of bad 


nutrition, not under nutrition, but mal- 
nutrition. Many of these people are 
overfed with calories. They have all 


their lives had many too many calories, 
stuff of character and 
morale is made.” 


but not which 


(This report on the Forum at Stephens 
College will be concluded in the 
February Practical Home Economies.) 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 








“Suggested Teaching Unit on Sent 
the Vitamins’ * outlines teach- 

ing procedure, provides ac- 

curate information on Vita- 

mins A, B, C, D, E and other 

new muaeees. Includes 
er illustrating Vitamin 
=e ny aod authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
MADISON, WIS. 










FOUNDATION... 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Thrifty Ground Beef —Serve 
as hamburger, meat 
loaf, meat balls, pat- 
ties, creamed beef. 





Roast Pork—the thrifty 
loin or rib ends of 
pork are the same 
rich natural source 
of thiamine (vita- 
min B;) as the cen- 
ter cut portions. 















Thriftier Meats and the Balanced Meal 


Ideas like these pictured on this page are supporting the government’s program 
of ‘‘Health-for-Victory’’ through better balanced nutrition, by giving women 
information about the thriftier cuts of meat and their nutritional values 


Nutritionists, who have been work- 
ing so actively with the government 


in its health-for-victory program, 


are crusading against inadequate 
diets and urging balanced meals built 
around an adequate daily intake of 
proteins, vitamins, minerals, fats 
and carbohydrates. 

They stress the fact that: A good 
diet depends not on the amount of 
money it costs but on the nutritive 
value of the different foods selected 
for it. 

You know how much women pre- 
fer to balance their meals around 
meat, because of the family liking 
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for it. What you hope to see is an in- 
telligent use of the thriftier cuts of 
meat, both for mealtime satisfaction 
and sound nutrition. 

You will be interested in knowing 
that we are telling women “there is a 
new field of meat buying which will 
enable you to supplement your pres- 
ent meals with even more of those 
popular meals built around meat.” 
And that the way is through the 
thriftier cuts of meat. 

We are also reminding women con- 
stantly that ‘‘/ike all meats, the 
thriftier cuts bring you important 
B vitamins and minerals and are 








WD 7 Ham ag oe the 
in. ~~ Same fine avor as 
SSG g NS the center slices. Also 
oa remember the thrifty 
: ham shank to cook 
with vegetables. 
Lamb Shoulder Chops : 
(blade bone or ——_ 
round bone) —are a 
thrifty way to en- 
joy lamb. Like all 
meat, rich in com- 
plete, high quality 
proteins. Frequent- 
ly preferredinmod- 
ern reducing diets. 








a rich source of complete, high 
quality proteins.’’ 

Already this educational campaign 
is accomplishing results in securing 
a more widespread use of the nutri- 
tious thriftier meats. 


For Classroom Use—A 48-page purse-size hand 
book of thriftier cuts of meat—what to ask 
for, how to prepare them. A buying and cook 
ing guide to more than 80 thrifty cuts. Just 
send 5 cents in coin to AMERICAN Mear IN 
stiruTE, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 






This Seal means that all state- 





ments made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the Amer- 


ican Medical Association. 


AMERICAN | 
MEDICAL | 
ASSN. _ | 
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